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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 





Italian Letters 
of a Diplomat’s Wife 


BY 
MARY K. WADDINGTON 
“They contain a remarkable series 


of intimate pictures of famous men 
and women and are, even 
more delightful reading the 
‘Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.’” 
—Newark Evening News. 
Illustrated. 


$2.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 


Iconoclasts : 
A Book of Dramatists 


Following the 
Sun-Flag 


A Vain Pursuit Through 
Manchuria 
BY 
JOHN FOX, JR. 
A picturesque and entertaining ac- 
count of experiences in Tokio and 
Manchuria told with vividness, hu- 
mor, and great literary charm. 


- $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 








$1.50 net. (Postage 13 cents.) 





Italian Backgrounds 
EDITH WHARTON 


Impressions of phases of unfamiliar Italy 
Mrs. Wharton’s most delightful manner. 


Illustrated by Peixotto. 
$2.50 net. (Postage extra.) 


Biographical Edition 
of the 
Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 


With intimate and sympathetic introductions by Mrs. 
Srevenson telling of the circumstances under which 
each book was written. 





Each volume sold separately. 
Cloth, ‘$1.00 net; Limp Leather, $1.25. 





The Orchid 


BY 


Stingaree 
BY 


ROBERT GRANT | E. W. HORNUNG 


A brilliant study of 








At Close 
Range 


BY 


F, HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


“Tn fact, these simple 


score of novels of the 


-day.”—N. Y. Even- 


ing Post. 


Twelve 
Stories 
And a Dream 


BY 
QUILLER-COUCH 


“A clever book: and = @ 
a good is this capital | Stories, comic, tragic, 
novel from the pen of | and prophetic, told 
‘g°* with great skill and 
—Daily Telegraph. | power. 
$1.50. $1.50. 


Shining 
Ferry 


BY 
A. T. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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OF INTEREST TO EDUCATORS AND SCHOOLS 





A Selection from 


The Great English Poets 


Edited by SHERWIN CODY 

With a Critical Introduction and an Essay 

on the Reading of English Poetry. ‘* The 

World’ s Best Series.’ Printed om thin Bible 

paper, about 600 pages. 
Mr. Cody’s successful faculty of appealing 
to popular interest in his compilations is now 
thoroughly appreciated and has undoubtedly 
increased the general knowledge of the world’s 
greatest “ Essays,” “ Orations,” and “ Short 
Stories.” Part I. is devoted to the following 
great poets, each represented by a relatively 
large number of selections, including most 
of the popular short poems: Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, 
Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, Poe, Whitman, 
and Longfellow. Part II. is devoted to great 
poems, representing all the other leading great 
poets, and special favorite poems, with notes 
and comments of a less formal kind. 

$1.00 net 





The Book for Commencement 


The Athlete’s Garland 


A Collection of Verse of Sport and Pastime 


Compiled by WALLACE RICE 


This is the first anthology of the best clas- 
sical and modern poetry inspired by prowess 
in outdoor games. Cricket, football, golf, 
rowing, tennis, skating, bicycling, swimming, 
are all celebrated, as well as a number of 
other branches of sport. Classical poets are 
represented by Homer, Virgil, and Pindar. 
Later poets include Herrick, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Lord Lytton, Swinburne, Kipling, 
and Stevenson, English contemporaries such 
as Henry Newbolt, Owen Seaman, and Nor- 
man Gale, and a fair representation of greater 
and lesser American poets. 


80 cents net 








The Life and Nature Series 


A Series of Life-Stories for Supplementary Reading and Nature Study work in 
the Elementary, Middle, and Upper Grades. 


MARGARET W. MORLEY 


LEANDER S. KEYSER 


HERMON LEE ENSIGN 
ALICE J. PATTERSON 


IRENE GROSVENOR WHEELOCK 


Selected, Edited, and Arranged by CHARLES WELSH 


Author of «* The Right Reading for Children,’ Managing Editor 
«¢ The Young Folks Library,*” The Home and School Classics, etc. 


The plan of this series is so extensive that it cannot be given here, but a 
complete prospectus will be sent upon request. 


Two Volumes Ready this Spring 


THE BEE PEOPLE 


5%x7% Inches, i75 Pages 
60 cents net 


LADY LEE and Other Animal Stories 


5%x7% Inches, 175 Pages 
75 cents net 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. S. HAWKER 


Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow. 


lithography, etc., by the Earn or CARLISLE, 


By his Son-in-law C. E. Byizs. With numerous illustrations in color, 
J. Ley PErHYBRIDGE and 


rs. 


“One of the most interesting literary records of the nineteenth century.”— New York Evening Post. 
Containing much new material, newly discovered letters from Hawker and an account of Tennyson’s visit to 


Morwenstow. 
8vo 


“One of the most vivid portraits of the laureate in print.”— New York Evening Post. 


$5.00 net 





THE 
LIFE OF CERVANTES 


By Auserr F. Catvert, author of 

“The Alhambra,” “ Impressions of 

Spain,” ete. 

With numerous illustrations repro- 

duced from portraits, title pages, 

and illustrations of early editions. 
Tercentenary Edition. 


12mo $1.25 net 





THE MORALS OF 


MARCUS ORDEYNE 
A NOVEL 
By Wiiu1am J. Locke, author of 
“Where Love Is,” “ The Usurper,” 
“ Tdols,” ete. 


12mo $1.50 


THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON 


POET NOVELIST CRITIC 
A biographical and critical study 
by James Dovetas. With Let- 
ters and Recollections of Swin- 
burne, Meredith, Whistler, the 
Rossettis, Bret Harte, ete. 
Profusely Illustrated in Photo- 

gravure and Half-tone. 


work in criticism, in fiction, and in 
verse. ’’— Nation. 
8vo $3.50 net 


BOOKS AND 
PERSONALITIES 


By H. W. Nevuinson. 
Included in these criticisms and 
studies is a notable appreciation of 
Heine. 


12mo $1.25 net 











, THE 
ENCHANTED WOODS 
And Other Essays on the Genius of 
Places. By VERNON Ler, author of 
“ Hortus Vite.” 


12mo $1,25 net 





OTIA 
By Armine Tuomas Kent. With 
two portraits. 
A book of delightful essays in 


criticism. 
12mo $1.25 net 





WITH THE 
PILGRIMS TO > 
MECCA 
The great Pilgrimage of A. H. 
1319; A. D. 1902. By Hadji 
Khan (Special Correspondent to 
London Morning Post) and Wil- 
frid Sparroy (author of “ Persian 
Children of the Royal Family ”’). 
With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor A. VAMBERY. 
ee ae the Pilgrims’ 
hotographs. 


“Far bl. to any other [account] 
in English . more accurate than 
Burkhardt’s and as vivid as Burton's.” 

—Dr. Tavcorr WitLiams. 


8vo $3.50 net 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 
A NOVEL 
By CHaries Stokes WAYNE 
The adventures of an involuntary 
pretender to the throne of an imag- 
inary kingdom. _ ... 
“A tering ing romance.” 
— Washington Evening Star. 
12mo $1.50 





THE WOMEN 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FAMILY 


By Mrs. Mary Rose, Curator of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace at Strat- 
ford-on- Avon. 

16mo Illustrated 50 cents net 








EGOMET 


By E. G. O. The book talk of a 
book-lover. 


12mo $1.25 net 





DAUMIER ano GAVARNI 





NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Bona- 
parte. 1769-1793. 
By Oscar Brownine. 

The youth and upbringing of the first Napoleon has 
never before been attempted in detail, and the under- 
taking by such an eminent authority as Mr. Browning 
will be welcomed by all interested in the great 
Emperor. 


8vo $2.50 net 


With Portraits 





The greatest of French Humorous Draughtsmen. 
Special number of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
With upwards of twenty Pho vures and Color 
Plates and 100 Black-and-White Reproductions. 
With an Essay on Daumier by Henri Franz, and 
an Essay on Gavarni by Octave UZANNE. 

Large 4to Cloth, $3.00 net 
Wrappers, $2.00 net 











JOHN LANE 


SEND FOR SPRING LISTS 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 
By Joun P. Manarry, Sometime Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
Professor Mahaffy has in this book epitomized the results of his studies, extending over more than twenty years and 
all the known records of Greek influence in Alexander’s empire. The book is thus a com 
summary of a most brilliant culture epoch ; to the 
$1.00 met; prepaid, $1.10. 


covering 


value: to the student it presents an accurate 
an outline for more extended reading. 


ium of rare 


reader it offers 





The Messianic Hope in 
the New Testament 


By Samer Martuews, 
Professor of New Testament History in 
the University of Chicago. 

New Testament study along histor- 
ical lines and embodying the latest 
results of critical work in popular 
form is extremely rare in America. 
This book is an example of such 
study. It subjects the narrative to 
a searching criticism and seeks to 
determine which of the concepts 
common to the writers are of local 


$2.00 met; prepaid, $2.14. 





Studies in 
General Physiology 


(In two volumes) 
By Jacques Lozs, 


Head of the Department of Physiology in 
the University of California. 


Professor Loeb has long been endeav- 
oring to ascertain the laws controlling 


develop the ova thus treated. The 
experiments have not been elsewhere 
recorded, so that these volumes possess 
a special value to physicians and other 
students of biology. For many years 
Prof. Loeb’s results will form the point 
of departure in similar investigations. 
$7.50 net; prepaid, $7.90. 





Lectures on Commerce 


Edited by Henny R. Harrrep, 
Formerly Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration in the 
University of Chicago. 

These lectures — sixteen in number 
— were delivered before the College 


of Commerce and Administration in 
the University of Chicago. They 


Vice-President Forgan, Prof 
Laughlin, they are extremely inter- 
esting to all who wish a first-hand 
account of modern and successful 
business methods. The book is of 
exceptional value to young men. 


$1.50 net; prepaid, $1.63. 





The Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education 
By KaTHARINE E. Dorr, 
t in the University of Chicago. 
This book recognizes the relation between the periods of 





results in primary 


The Psychology of Child Development 
By Irvine Kiva, 

Professor of Psychology ‘n Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
eS ee ee ee eee 
point of view to child psychology, and it promises to 
transform the study from a dreary of “ facts” 
for which none but a few enthusiasts care, to a really 
illuminating and scientific account of child-life. To 


assigning to the industries a much larger place in the 
curriculum than heretofore. A recent revision has 
enlarged the volume by some 70 pages of text and 16 full- 
page illustrations. $1.00 net; prepaid, $1.11. 


method will 





those teachers who have felt the stimulus of Dr. 
ee eee ae See ae Oe 
be welcome and inspiring. 

$1.00 net; prepaid, $1.10. 





A History of Matrimonial Institutions (!5,vs 
By Groroz E. Howanp, Professor of Institutional History in the University of Nebraska. 


$10.00 net; 





The Trend in Higher Education 
By Wuu1aM Raurey Harper, 
President of the University of Chicago. 
i limits of a single book, President 





oo and the Higher Life 
By Wuu1am Rancvey Harpzr, 
President of the University of Chicago. 


the religious life; it is also a faithful index of 
conditions in our colleges and universities. 
$1.00 net; prepaid, $1.10. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
29 W. 28d St., New York. Henry Holt & Com PANY 378 Wabash Ave., Catcaco. 


ANGELL’S PSYCHOLOGY 


By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Associate Professor of Experimental Psychology in University of Chicago, vii.+ 402 pp. 12mo. $1.50 net. 

John E. Russell, Professor in Williams College : —‘*I have not been so favorably impressed by any similar work. I know cf none that 
has so successfully brought the results of modern physiological and experimental methods of psychology to bear upon the problem of mind.” 
WILSON’S PEDAGOGUES AND PARENTS 

By ELLA CALISTA WILSON. 290 pp. $1.25 net. (By mail $1.37.) 

This book is a comment, sane and often humorous, on education and the present educational situation. It is, as they say in the colleges, 
“ primarily for parents, but open to pedagogues and others.” 

Outlook : —‘* With wit and due sentiment the author of this sensible treatise examines the claims of educators and the results of methods; a 
thorough reading of this book will bring pedagogue and parent nearer together.” 
ATKINSON’S COLLEGE BOTANY 

By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Professor in Cornell University. xvi.+-737 pp. 12mo. $2.00 net. 

A revision and elaboration of the author’s Elementary Botany. The greatest change has been in the complete reorganization, rewriting, 
and elaboration of the part dealing with ecology. 
CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY 

By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, assisted by FREDERIC A. LUCAS. With some 800 illustrations. (Ready in April.) 

The latest volume in the popular series of Champlin Cyclopadias. 


CHAMBERLIN & SALISBURY’S GEOLOGY Advanced Course 

By THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN and ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, Professors in the University of Chicago. (American Science Series.) 

2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Geological Processes and their Results. xix.+-654 pp. $4.00. Vol. II. Barth History. (Ready in the Fall.) 

This is a notable scientific work by two of the highest authorities on the subject in the United States, and yet written in a style so simple 
that it can be clearly understood by the intelligent reader who has had little previous training in the subject. 

Charles D. Walcott, Director of U. 8. Geological Survey: —‘‘I am impressed with the admirable plan of the work and with the thorough 
manner in which geological principles and processes and their results have been presented. The text is written in an entertaining style and is 
supplemented by admirable illustrations, so that the student cannot fail to obtain a clear idea of the nature and work of geological agencies, of 
the present status of the science, and of the spirit which actuates the working geologist.” 

CALDWELL’S PLANT MORPHOLOGY 

By OTIS W. CALDWELL, Illinois State Normal School, Charleston. 194 pp. $1.00 net. 

This revised form of Arthur, Barnes & Coulter’s Plant Dissection is arranged with the evolution of the plant kingdom as the organizing 
principle. The plant groups show varying degrees of differentiation and are classified upon the basis of their relationship in structure. The 


course has to do mainly with the morphology of plants and with the relationships of groups. The general style of presentation of the original 
work remains unchanged. 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED ° 
Translated into rhymed verse in the metre of the original by GEORGE HENRY NEEDLER, of University College, Toronto. Gilt top, 
335 pp. 12mo. $1.75 net. (By mail $1.87.) 
Nation : —“ At last we have an English translation in every way worthy of the original.” 


HALE’S DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY 
ROSTAND, HAUPTMANN, SUDERMANN, PINERO, SHAW, PHILLIPS, MAETERLINCK. 
Being an Informal Discussion of Their Significant Work. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, JR. 12mo. $1.50 net. (By mail $1.60.) 


A few of the plays considered are: “‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” “L’Aiglon,” ‘The Sunken Bell,” “‘ Magda,” ‘‘ Ulysees,” “ Candida,” 
** Letty,” “ Iris,” and “ Pelleas and Melisande.” 


BAKER’S FORMS OF PUBLIC ADDRESS 

By GEORGE P. BAKER, Professor in Harvard University. xxiii.+-472 pp. 12mo. $1.12 net. 

This is a collection of nearly sixty specimens of different forms of public address, carefully chosen and including & wide range of 
speakers and subjects. 

Raymond M. Alden, Professor in Leland Stanford University : —*‘It is an admirable collection and will prove of great service, I am cer- 
tain, to teachers and students. The introduction in particular will give to college teachers fresh and stimulating suggestions for new work in 
important directions.” 


TEMPLE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 

Price, 35 cents, net, each. 

The special features include a large-type text, carefully revised, a biographical sketch in each volume, a terse but full introduction, copious 
notes, and a thorough glossary. The illustrations are by well-known artists. 

The plays recently issued in this edition are : “‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE,” “JULIUS CAR.” 

There have been previously published: “THE TEMPEST,” “‘ MACBETH,” “AS YOU LIKE IT,” “‘ HAMLET,” “ RICHARD II.” 


RECENT YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH 

Edited by Professor ALBERT 8. COOK. Paper. 

KING ALFRED’S OLD ENGLISH VERSION OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S SOLILOQUIES. Translated into modern English by 
Henry Laz Harorave, Ph.D. 75 cents net. 

THE CROSS IN THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. By Wit 0. Stevens, Ph.D. 75 cents net. 

BARTHOLEMEW PAIR. By Jomson. Edited by Cannot, Storrs Atpen, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 

POETASTER. By Jonson. Edited by Hunsmrt 8. Matiory, Ph.D. $2.00 net. Cloth, $2.50 net. 

THE STAPLE OF NEWS. By Jonson. Edited by Dz Wirrsn, Ph.D. $2.00 net. Cloth, $2.50 net. 

*,* A full list of Yale Studies in English, free on application. 
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FOR READERS AND STUDENTS 





BLISS PERRY’S 


Study of Prose Fiction 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON and H. W. BOYNTON’S 
Reader’s History of American Literature 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN’S 


Short History of England’s Literature 


WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS’S 


Student's History 


(JU8T PUBLISHED) 


of English Literature 





HOUGHTON, 


BOSTON 





THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 





SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 


L. ©. Bowamn, Author and Pub., 1990 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Poems, Lyric and Dramatic 


By ETHEL LOUISE COX 


“Purer melody has not in a long time been found in 
verse —the spontaneous verse of the real poet to whom 
right cadence is natural and harmony inborn.” — Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 

“ A daughter of the Greeks.""— New York Times. 

“A most unusual and beautiful collection of poems. The 
little lyrics are exquisite and full of tender sadness."’ 

—Nashville American. 

“Suggestive of underlying philosophy, and reflecting a 
wide reading and careful study of facts and historians of 
ages long gone by.”’— Omaha Bee. 

“A certain blithe optimism runs through her poetic 
dreams. It is this very human note that will make the 
widest appeal to her readers.""— New Orleans Picayune. 

“One hundred gems of poetry."’— Halifaz Herald. 

“ Distinguished by a singular freshness of thought and a 
distinct melody of utterance."’— Augusta Herald. 


Published by 


RICHARD G. BADGER 
194 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
$1.50 











| A series of 
| evolution of its = ay of War, Commerce, and Social 


| on 


Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 
on the History of America as portra 
cane 
Comprising the following volumes : 
Paths of the Mound-Building Indians and Great 
Game Animals. 
Indian Thoroughfares. 
Washington’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old French War. 

Braddock’s Road. 

The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 

Boone’s Wilderness Road. 

Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 

Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin. 

Waterways of Westward Expansion. 

The Cumberland Road. 

Pioneer Roads of America (two volumes). 

The Great American Canals (two volumes). 

The Future of Road-Making in America. 

index. 
In sixteen volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. A limited 
edition only printed direct from type and the type distributed. 
Each volume y we on kinson’s hand- 
made paper, and ill aban and facsimiles. 

Price for the set, $39.00. 


“As in the prior volumes, the general effect is that of a most 
series. betmeambeers -—) 
merican Historical Review. 
eee Nene on SP» . an invaluable contribution 
the makings of ‘American History.” — New York Evening Post. 
“Should fill an important and hitherto unoccw place in 
American historical literature.”” — The Diai. — 


Foull descriptive circular mailed on application. 
THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 














SHE MOST NOTABLE RECENT 
re WORKS OF SERIOUS INTEREST 


PUBLISHED BY McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 





Kropotkin 


By 
Professor 
Felix Adler 


By 
E. P. 


Powell 


Author of “ The 
Country Home.” 


By 
J. S, 
McLain 


Editor Minne- 
apolis Fournal. 


By 
GJL. 
Dickinson 


THE PERSONAL SIDE OF THE RUSSIAN-JAP. CONFLICT 
THE YELLOW WAR 


This book has been the sensation of the season in London. Such pictures 
of the personal side of war have never been written since Stephen Crane 
and George W. Steevens. 

«¢ The author calls up the very sights and sounds of conflict, the crash of the shells, the 
hoarse cheers of the forlorn hope, the great ships as they crash their way through the Yel- 
low Sea, the visions of the searchlight stabbing the darkness around the doomed fortress.** 
— London Daily News Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.30; net, $1.20. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Russian Literature is older than Tolstoy and Gorki, but its real past is too 
little known to most foreign readers. You can learn more about the moral 
and temperamental qualities of the Russians from this book than from a hun- 
dred “ pen-pictures”’ from outsiders. Cloth, 8vo. Postpaid, $2.18; net, $2.00. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
Being two lectures originally delivered before the Ethical Culture Society 
on the great problems of modern.society. A noble and elevated discussion 
of the ethical aspect of matrimony. Postpaid, 53 cents; net, 50 cents. 


THE RELIGION OF DUTY 
In this work the head of the Ethical Culture Society of New York makes a 
fuller and more ordered statement of the tenets of his belief in a religion of 
moral ideals than has yet appeared. Cloth, 12mo, Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1.20. 


VOLUME II. IN “‘ THE COUNTRY HOME LIBRARY” 
THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN 


This book is indispensable to everyone who desires to get the best results 
from his fruit or berries—either in growing them for the market or for his 
own table. All the important known varieties of fruit grown in America 
are considered each under separate headings. Send for prospectus of other 
volumes. Cloth, 8vo, 24 illustrations. Postpaid, $1.68; net, $1.50. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDYKE 
Mr. McLain accompanied the Senate Commission in its visit to the above 
countries. The account that he gives in this valuable work is the first 
adequate representation of the hitherto unexpected resources of the wonderful 
region. Cloth, 8vo, 85 illustrations. Postpaid, $2.18; net, $2.00. 


RELIGION: A Criticism and a Forecast 
This volume is the most clean-cut statement yet made of the conflict be- 
tween science and revealed religion, and might be called an exhibition of the 
religion of the modern man. Paper boards. Postpaid, 53 cents ; net, 50 cts. 








*s* Send for com- 


plete catalogue 





McClure, Phillips & Co., 44 E. 23d Street, New York 
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The New Macmillan Publications 





4 NEW VOLUME IN THE 
American Sportsman’s Library 
CHARLES E. TREVATHAN’S 


The American Thoroughbred 


edited by Mr. Casran Warryey, Editor of Outing. 
Cloth, 12me, 82.00 net ( postage 15 cents). 


4 NEW VOLUME IN THE 
Rural Science Series 
Professor ISAAC P. ROBERTS’S 


The Horse 


of the farmer. In the binding of the well-known series 
edited by Professor Barmy. 


Tlustrated. Cloth, 12me, $1.25 net ( postage 9 cents). 


Mrs. ALFRED ELY’S 
Another Hardy Garden Book 


gives simply the results of years of her own experiences 


in raising vegetables, flowers, fruits, transplanting trees, 
ete. With 49 full-page plates. 


81.75 net ( postage 12 cents). 
Gen. HENRY L. ABBOT’S 


Problems of the Panama Canal 


including the Physics and Hydraulics of the River Chagres, 
the Climatology of the Isthmus, and the Cut at the Culebra. 
By Brigadier-Gen. Huwny L. Ansor, U. 8. Army, Retired, 
Late Consulting Engineer of the New Panama Canal Com- 

. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated. Just ready. 


Dr. JOHN A. FAIRLIE’S 


National Administration of 
the United States 


By the author of ‘Municipal Administration,” ete. 
Cloth. Just ready. 


4 NEW VOLUME IN THE SERIES 
English Men of Letters 
WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY’S 


Bryant 

Uniform with Colonel Higginson’s ‘Whittier "’ in the series 
Harrieon’s “Chatham,” Benson's “ Rossetti,” 
Chesterton's “* ” ete. 
Cleth, 12me, 76 eents net ( postage 8 cents). 


4 PRACTICAL LITTLE HANDBOOK 
Professor CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN’S 


How to Write 4 saxpsoox 


BASED ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net ( postage 5 cents). 


POEMS OF MARKED ORIGINALITY 
Mr. W. J. NEIDIO’S 


The First Wardens 
This little book does not echo other poets nor construct 
minor melodies out of the customary themes and imagery. 
It is of unusual quality and promise both in poetic imagina- 


tion and literary style. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 


4 GUIDE TO THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
Dr. HANCHETT’S 


The Art of the Musician 


This is just the book for those who love music enough to 
wish to know more of what a composer is at and to 
Gnd quound for'a Site Satgment of Rts sesuite. It is illus- 
trated with many musical q 


uotations. 
Cloth, 12me, gill top, 81.50 net (postage 13 cents) 
A NRW VOLUME IN THE SERIES 
Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities 
Dr. PERCY GARDNER’S 
A Grammar of Greek Art 


An attempt to make an elementary study of Greek art a 
part of general classical culture in relations with the study 
of Greek and Roman history and literature. 


Cloth, illustrated, 81.75 net ( postage 15 cents). 
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A SALUTARY MEASURE. 


The recent action of the New York City 
board of education, cutting from the elemen- 
tary school work a considerable portion of the 
extraneous matter which has fastened itself 
upon the system during recent years, may 
seem somewhat drastic, and possibly may have 
gone too far, but it embodies a legitimate 
reaction from the excesses of the sentimental- 
ists, who, in their zeal for what they are 
pleased to call ‘the enrichment of the curri- 
culum,’ and ‘ the education of the whole child,’ 
have quite lost their sense of educational 
perspective. The trouble with all these ad- 





vocates of manual training, and domestic arts, 
and the various devices for combining a vast 
deal of entertainment with a modicum of 
discipline in the teaching of children, is that 
their enthusiasm gets the better of their judg- 
ment, and that they make the most unwar- 
ranted demands upon the limited store of 
time and money available for public school 
support. Each of these fancies or ‘ fads’ — to 
use just for once that objectionable word — 
has its proper claims and its proper sphere in 
the educational plan, but its sponsors are 
never willing to accept what is fairly admissi- 
ble in its behalf; their zeal carries them be- 
yond all bounds, and their misguided champ- 
ionship impels them to efforts which tend to 
impair the fundamental integrity of essential 
education. 

We have no quarrel whatever with any of 
these matters on its own account. All are 
good and helpful in their respective ways; all 
are capable of contributing some useful ele- 
ment to the unfolding mind. But the moment 
they begin to be treated as other than adjuncts, 
the moment they attempt to encroach upon 
the area that belongs to the essentials, 
then the time comes when every sound edu- 
cational instinct must discredit them, when 
every rational educational activity must be 
exerted to keep them in their own place. If 
we can have all these pleasant things, or some 
of them, without giving one whit less atten- 
tion than before to the matters that are really 
necessary, well and good; but if they are to 
be had only at the expense of the vital ele- 
ments of instruction, then the face of the 
educator cannot be set too sternly against 
them. ‘It is very pretty to talk about the 
development of the social consciousness, and © 
about reproducing in the individual the exper- 
ience of the race, but if the child who’ has 
been made the victim of these experiments 
comes out of school unable to write a credita- 
bly spelled and composed letter, unable to per- 
form an arithmetical operation with certainty, 
unable to exhibit an accurate knowledge of 
elementary history and geography, the educa- 
tion of that child has been a failure, no mat- 
ter how“many games he has played in school, 
or how much skill he has acquired in clay- 
modelling and basket-weaving, or how well he 
can sew on a button. 

How well we know the particular quality 
of scorn with which this old-fashioned doc- 
trine is greeted by the pedagogical senti- — 
mentalist, and with what superiority he recites’. 
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for its demolition the parrot-formule of 
his pet species of psychology. Enveloping the 
subject in a mist of words, he so befogs 
the question at issue that his antagonist re- 
tires from the conflict baffled by the very 
intangibility of the weapons with which he is 
assailed, but assuredly none the less certain 
of the solid ground upon which his feet are 
planted. For all these vaporings of the 
theorist cannot shake the conviction of plain 
sensible persons that the business of the school 
is teaching and not amusement, that the 
child who has the rough ways smoothed for 
him at every step is not the child who will 
acquire the power to overcome difficulties by 
his own efforts, that hard work is the only 
work worth doing, and that the development 
of concentrated thought and strengthened will 
is the final end toward which the educational 
process should be directed. 

How well also we know the more definite 
arguments adduced in behalf of that dilution 
of education which has been going on during 
the past generation, and how meaningless these 
arguments become when closely examined. 
With all the changes rung upon them by 
pedagogical rhetoricians, these pleas for ‘the 
new education’ are reducible to the fol- 
lowing three: that the hand should be trained 
to act no less than the head, that things 
should be studied as well as words, and that 
the cultivation of thought is as important as 
the cultivation of memory. Admirable pre- 
cepts all three, but perverted to most unworthy 
uses. For these maxims, used as weapons in 
the arsenal of the half-educated propagandist, 
are only too apt to become the agencies of a 
reactionary process, speciously labeled reform, 
which is hostile to the inmost spirit of educa- 
tion. The ‘hand and head’ argument sub- 
stitutes training in the practical arts for the 
intellectual discipline of the school; the 
‘things and words’ argument subtly discour- 
ages the pursuit of all the nobler subjects of 
study; while the ‘thought and memory’ ar- 
gument offers a veiled apology for the deplora- 
ble laxity of the present generation of young 
people, whose most conspicuous defect, when 
the school turns them loose upon society, is 
that they know few things or none with either 
exactness or certainty. 

If it is becoming all the time more apparent 
that these are the actual results of our over- 
weighted and over-ornamented school courses, 
it is surely time to call a halt, and endeavor 
to get back to something like first principles. 
A popular political maxim assures us that the 
cure for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy; and we shal] doubtless be assured 
by the upholders of the present educational 





anarchy that what we need by way of a rem- 
edy for its unfortunate results is still more 
anarchy —a_ still ter confusion of acci- 
dent with essence, a still further abandonment 
of discipline, a still closer levelling of educa- 
tional values, and a still wider scope for the 
pedagogical vagaries that are invading our 
schools from every quarter. This is a view 
which we cannot share, and therefore, with- 
out knowing at all closely the nature of the 
situation in the New York schools, we 
are inclined to welcome as a salutary measure 
the reported recent action of the authorities. 
It may not have been a very intelligent action, 
and its motives may not have been of the 
highest, but it seems to have been taken in the 
right direction, and its instinctive basis seems 
to have been sound. In many important mat- 
ters New York, so long in the rear, has 
recently been taking the lead in educational 
affairs. It has set the other large cities of the 
country a notable example in the matters of 
school architecture, of salary and pension 
measures for the security of the teaching 
profession, of the extension of educational 
activities beyond the range of what is usually 
attempted by public school systems. Its course 
in the matter now under consideration is 
likely to raise a storm of dissent, but we are 
constrained to believe that the outcome will be 
for good. 

In closing this discussion, we wish to say 
once more that we have no objection to the 
new school subjects on their own account. We 
are opposed to them only to the extent to 
which they encroach upon the time and re- 
sources available for the fundamentals, only 
to the extent to which they serve to dilute the 
strength of the old-time educational brew. 
Kindergartens and schools for manual training 
and courses in the domestic arts are nice 
things to have, but they must not be permit- 
ted to abridge the attention given to the more 
serious work of education, or to impair the 
energies devoted to its service. As long as 
their secondary importance is freely admitted, 
as long as they are treated as adjuncts to the 
system, to be employed when the means are 
available, and to be dropped when they are 
not, we give them cordial approval. But 
when they become parasitic upon the system, 
when instead of drawing from their own 
sources of energy, they tend to absorb the 
energies that should be applied to more vital 
needs, then they become a danger of the most 
insidious sort. 

That this danger is a real one must be 
apparent to every close observer of our public 
schools. In most communities, the problem of 
ways and means, even for essential matters, is 
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a difficult one at best, and most of our systems 
are subject to periodical shrinkages. When 
such a shrinkage occurs, the obviously rational 
policy is to provide for it at the expense of the 
subjects and activities of secondary import- 
ance, leaving the essentials untouched; but it 
is only too often the case in such an emer- 
gency that the pruning-knife is applied to all 
parts of the system alike, vital as well as 
accessory. The question is made one of ‘ jobs” 
instead of being kept one of educational inter- 
ests. All the subjects once intrenched within 
a school system claim equal consideration with 
all the others, and so great is the present con- 
fusion of the public mind concerning the 
whole question of relative educational values 
that the impudent claim of cooking to be as 
important as arithmetic, of the kindergarten 
to be as important as the high school, is as 
likely as not to be allowed by those in author- 
ity. This is the danger which should enjoin 
a cautious conservatism upon all school boards 
and superintendents when the question arises 
of some new extension of their activity; this 
it is which should make for them the motto 
festina lente the capstone of the arch of 
educational wisdom. 








SOME ASPERITIES AND AMENITIES 
OF CRITICISM. 


A hypercritical censor of art, so the story 
goes, one day approached a certain picture, de- 
termined to find no good thing in it, and at 
once exclaimed against the coloring, the draw- 
ing, the light and shade, the perspective, the 
grouping, in fact against every detail both of 
conception and of execution. ‘And that fly, 
too !’ was the final querulous criticism ; ‘no 
more like a real fly than I am!’ whereupon the 
preposterous insect, in superb disregard of all 
the canons of art, took wing and flew away. 

The fable illustrates the futility of much 
that passes under the name of criticism. But 
the critic’s (the literary critic’s) failing is now 
alleged to be not undue severity, but too facile 
praise. Complaisance, however, is no new dis- 
ease of criticism. It is curious to note that 
seventy-five years ago, in the palmy days of 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Lockhart, and Macaulay, 
in the vigorous early prime of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ and ‘ Blackwood’s, the same 
complaint of indiscriminate eulogy was made 
against critics of English literature. ‘At pres- 
ent,’ writes Macaulay in 1830, ‘however con- 
temptible a poem or a novel may be, there is 
not the least difficulty in procuring favorable 
notices of it from all sorts of publications, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. In the meantime, 





little or nothing is said on the other side. The 
author and the publisher are interested in cry- 
ing up the book. Nobody has any strong inter- 
est in erying it down. Those who are best 
fitted to guide the public opinion, think it be- 
neath them to expose mere nonsense, and com- 
fort themselves by reflecting that such pope 
larity cannot last. This contemptuous lenity 
has carried too far.’ Nevertheless, it is 
not ‘contemptuous lenity’ but contemptuous 
severity that most impresses the student of 
early nineteenth-century lite criticism in 
England. Reviewers of the y lenient type; 
there doubtless were, but their works have 
either perished with them or are at present not. 
readily accessible. A full century having now. 
passed since the rise of English literary criti- 
cism (in periodical form) of a serious and’ 
worthy sort, it may not be uninteresting to- 
glance back and scan some of its more signifi-- 
cant or more amusing features. Possibly, too,. 
a moral or a lesson may deduce itself from 
such incidents and anecdotes as can find place 
in so brief a retrospect. 

All criticism must necessarily lag behind 
creation, and the closer it presses on the lat- 
ter’s heels, the more liable it is to ill-considered 
judgment and glaring error. Hence when a 
eentury ago, with the opening of a new era in 
English poetry, the critics attempted to pass 
judgment on the new school of poets as fast as. 
their works issued from the press — works so 
startlingly revolutionary as judged by previous 
canons of poetic criticism— there could not 
but be, as viewed by a later age, many wild 
utterances, many absurdly unjust apportion- 
ments of praise and blame, many amazingly 
false predictions as to the young singers’ finak 
fate, whether of oblivion or of immortality.. 
‘This will never do!’ cries the bewildered and: 
dismayed Jeffrey in reviewing ‘The Excur- 
sion’; and the flayers of Keats and Shelley and. 
Coleridge and Byron take up the refrain, with 
only here and there a discerning and courage-- 
ous critic to put in a word of commendation..: 
The sentence from Publius Syrus, Judex dam-- 
natur cum nocens absolvitur, which the ‘ Edin-- 
burgh Review’ adopted as its motto, received: 
an altogether new and unwarranted interpreta-- 
tion; for now not the innocence but the guilt’ 
of the hapless wight at the bar was assumed in 
advance of proof. Not to point out excellences,: 


‘but to detect and ridicule faults was the critic’s 


proper function. Truly it was no primrose: 
path of pleasantness that the poet sauntered- 


‘down, no balmy atmosphere of unmixed adula- 
tion that he breathed, in those days of slashing~ 


reviews and cut-throat criticisms. The Quar- 


terly and Blackwood reviews of Keats’s ‘ En- 


dymion ’ are perhaps too well known to call for- 
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any extracts from their scurrilities. But not so 
well known is Gifford’s cynical retort upon being 
éxpostulated with for his severity, a severity 
that had moved some nameless sympathizer 
with its victim to send him a handsome testi- 
monial in the form of a banknote. ‘How can 
you, Gifford,’ pleaded the remonstrant, ‘ dish 
up in this dreadful manner a youth who has 
never offended you?’ ‘It has done him good,’ 
replied the editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ continu- 
ing his writing, with his green shade before his 
¢yes, totally insensible to all reproach or 


entreaty ; ‘he has had twenty-five pounds from’ 


Devonshire.” Still more relentlessly cruel was 
the treatment Keats received from the Black- 
wood reviewer, the abominable ‘Z’; for, not 
content with flaying him alive and spraying 
him with vitriol, the heartless wretch, three 
years after the poet’s death, executed a war- 
dance of triumph on his grave, exemplifying 
anew a too common propensity to add insult to 
injury. Here is a sample of the writer’s pleas- 
antry: 

‘Mr. Shelley, it seems, died with a volume of Mr. 
Keats’s poetry ‘‘grasped with one hand in his 
bosom’’— rather an awkward posture, as you will 
be convinced if you try it. But what a rash man 
Shelley was, to put to sea in a frail boat with Jack’s 

try on board! Why, man, it would sink a trireme. 
Te the preface to Mr. Shelley’s poems, we are told 
that.‘‘his vessel bore out of sight with a favorable 
wind’’; but what is that to the purpose? It 
had ‘‘Endymion’’ on board, and there was an end. 
Seventeen ton of pig-iron would not be more fatal 
ballast. Down went the boat with a ‘‘swirl’’! I 
lay a wager that it righted soon after ejecting Jack.’ 


Not satisfied with this, the editors of the maga- 
zine preface their volume for 1826 with still 
further abuse. ‘Keats was a Cockney,’ they 
declare, ‘and Cockneys claimed him for their 
own. Never was there a young man so encrusted 
with conceit.’ And more of like sort. Even 
twenty years after Keats’s death we find his 
calumniators vainly striving to lay his ghost. 
“A good deal of twaddle, they write, ‘was 
levelled against the conductors of this review 
when they had the misfortune to criticize a 
sickly poet, who died soon afterwards, appar- 
ently for the express purpose of dishonouring 
us. . . . The article was not written with 
any intention of damaging Mr. John Keats’s 
lungs or stomach. But how are we to 
anticipate such contingencies? Must we, then, 
adopt the wise precautions of our ancestors in 
cases of physical torture, and send the proofs 
to be read over in the presence of a physician 
who, thumb on pulse, might indicate the pas- 
sages which are too much for human nature to 
endure?” 

The slashing style of criticism will enjoy a 
certain popularity as long as human nature is 
not angelic nature. The primitive instinct that 





takes delight in bull-baiting and cock-fighting, . 
finds pleasure of the same sort, but more 
refined, more intellectual, in a skilfully waged 
war of words, if only the battle be fought with- 
out too repellent barbarity, too manifest disre- 
gard of accepted rules, on either side. And 
even where the contest is wholly one-sided and 
the defendant has no chance to be heard, the 
disinterested onlooker is none the less enter- 
tained if only the blows appear to be aimed 
all above the belt. But occasionally the victim 
of these assaults refuses to take his castigation 
in silence. An historic instance is Tennyson’s 
neat retort upon Christopher North, who had 
reviewed in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ in a 
fashion not to the poet’s liking, his first volume 
of verse. Familiar though the lines must be 
to many, they will bear repetition here. 
* You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Ch pher. 
When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 
’ I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.’ 
This must have been dictated by somewhat the 
same feeling that led the Greek orator, on hear- 
ing himself applauded by the rabble, to turn to 
a candid friend and ask whether he had said 
anything foolish. Thackeray, too, in one mem- 
orable instance, made a very fitting and amus- 
ing retort upon his critic. The ‘Times’ had 
reviewed in highly offensive language his 
Christmas story, ‘The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine,’ stigmatizing it as a pot-boiler of the 
meanest order; and the critic had thus charac- 
terized the class of work to which it was 
assigned, —‘ For the most part bearing the 
stamp of their origin in the vacuity of the 
writer's exchequer rather than in the fulness 
of his genius, they suggest by their feeble 
flavour the rinsings of a void brain after the 
more important concoctions of the expired 
year.’ In reply to this ‘ hurticle,’ as Thackeray 
might well have called it, he prefixed to the 
second edition of his tale ‘An Essay on Thun- 
der and Small Beer,’ in which he bantered 
‘ Jupiter Jeames’ on his style, his ‘ hoighth of 
foine language entoirely,’ his pompous Latin- 
ity, and so on, until poor ‘Jupiter Jeames’ 
must have felt like hiding his diminished head 
—except that it was already snugly hidden 
under the safe cloak of anonymity. 

But the aggrieved author is not always so 
happy in his method of rejoinder. Less in con- 
sonance with the original offense is the resort 
to fire-arms, rather than to ink, as a mode of 
retaliation. Jeffrey’s scathing and, in truth, 
offensively personal review of Moore’s ‘ Epis- 
tles, Odes, and other Poems’ elicited a chal- 
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lenge from the irascible little Irishman. Jeff- 
rey, who chanced then to be in London, 
accepted it, and the combatants met at Chalk 
Farm in the early morning of August 12, 1806. 
The issue of the affair furnished the town with 
food for merriment for weeks to come. ‘ What 
a beautiful morning it is!’ remarked the Scotch- 
man to the Irishman. ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘a 
morning made for better purposes’; to which 
the other breathed a sigh of assent. After fur- 
ther pleasant chat during the loading of the 
pistols, the duellists took their places and were 
about to fire, when the watchful providence 
that has been known to intervene on other sim- 
ilar occasions stayed the hands uplifted for 
mutual bloodshed. Policemen from Bow Street 
burst through the hedge and took the com- 
batants into custody. This well-timed inter- 
ruption, together with the finding of Jeffrey’s 
pistol to be bulletless—an item that soon trans- 
formed and amplified itself into the report 
that neither pistol was loaded — afterward 
prompted Byron’s sarcastic allusion, in his 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ to ‘ Lit- 
tle’s leadless pistol.’ This in turn nearly caused 
a duel between Moore and Byron, but led in the 
end to their acquaintance and friendship. 
Meanwhile Jeffrey and Moore had met at a 
friend’s house, the Scotchman had pacified the 
Irishman by graciously admitting the excep- 
tionable nature of parts of the offending review, 
and the upshot of it all was a firm and fast 
friendship between the two from that day for- 
ward. All’s well that ends well. Similarly, 
the merciless judgment passed by Jeffrey on 
Byron’s ‘ Juvenile Poems’ opened the way ulti- 
mately to a noble friendship between poet and 
critic. It is conjectured, and not without 
plausibility, that had it not been for the dis- 
sipated young lord’s early flagellation at Jeff- 
rey’s hands he might never have aroused him- 
self to such worthy exertion as gave to the world 
his subsequent better poems. We certainly 
should never have seen the ‘English Bards’ 
had it not been for the Scotch reviewer. Pleas- 
ing to note is the latter’s handsome tribute to 
the merits of Byron’s greater works — so strik- 
ingly in contrast with the persistent persecution 
of Keats by the Blackwood critic. ‘ None but a 
great soul dared hazard it,’ declared Byron in 
generous admiration; ‘a little scribbler would 
have gone on cavilling to the end of the chap- 
ter. 

These and similar instances of retort, espe- 
cially where the disputants remember that they 
are gentlemen before they are writers, diversify 
and enliven the pages of literary history. But 
most often the critic has the first, last, and only 
word in the matter, however much one might 
like to hear the other side. Macaulay, for 





example, cuts to pieces poor Robert Montgom+ 
ery until the reader of his critique, is fairly 
driven to side with the luckless poet. ‘We have 
no enmity to Mr. Robert Montgomery,’ declares 
the critic, and the reader at once knows this te 
be the prelude to a merciless onslaught on Mr. 
Robert. Finding here and there in his poeme 
reminders of earlier poets, Macaulay accuses 
him unsparingly of plagiarism. The whol¢ 
arraignment serves, and was perhaps (though 
half-unconsciously) meant to serve, as ah 
opportunity to display the critic’s remarkable 
powers of memory and his breadth of reading. 
The accusation of plagiarism, of ‘very coolly 
appropriating ’ this and that and the other, is 
hardly made good. The reviewer’s parting stah 
is intended to give Mr. Montgomery his quietus. 
After noticing in no admiring terms the poem 
entitled ‘Satan,’ Macaulay offers this bit of 
counsel,—‘ We would seriously advise Mr. 
Montgomery to omit, or alter, about a hundred 
lines in different parts of this large volume, 
and to republish it under the name of 
“Gabriel.”’ And at the very end he says, ‘If 
our remarks give pain to Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, we are sorry for it,’ with a few more 
equally comforting words. Montgomery’s poems 
cannot now be said to be in everybody’s mouth, 
but it would be rash to attribute their obscurity 
to Macaulay’s wild and wanton rhetoric in the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ 

After a dose of early nineteenth-century 
book-reviews, one may well feel inclined to say 
with the elder Disraeli, ‘That undue severity 
of criticism which diminishes the number of 
good authors is a greater calamity than even 
that mawkish panegyric which may invite indif- 
ferent ones.’ A worthless book soon dies, but 
any unjust censure that checks the production 
of good ones is regrettable. Jeffrey himself in 
later life admitted that he had erred on the side 
of severity. ‘A certain tone of exaggeration,’ 
he says in retracting some of his strictures on 
Burns, ‘ is incident, we fear, to the sort of writ- 
ing in which we are engaged. Reckoning a lit- 
tle too much on the dulness of our readers, we 
are often unconsciously led to overstate our sen- 
timents in order to make them understood ; and 
when a little controversial warmth is added to 
a little love of effect, an excess of colouring is 
apt to steal over the canvas, which ultimately 
offends no eye so much as our own.’ In the pre- 
face to his collected essays Jeffrey further 
acknowledges that he has said ‘ petulant and 
provoking things’ of Southey, and that he has 
often spoken ‘rather too bitterly and confi- 
dently of the faults’ of Wordsworth. Still he 
adheres substantially to his early opinions, and 
claims credit for making prominent in all his 
discussions the moral worth or worthlessness of 
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the book reviewed. Good morals and good 
literature, he holds, go together. 

Turning from these now half-forgotten crit- 
ical writings of a century ago, the curious 
reader of them cannot but retain a sense of the 
earnestness and zeal animating their better 
pages, and of the more than respectable learn- 
ing and ability they often display. Something 
of this seriousness of purpose might profitably 
be cultivated by present-day critics. A review 
that rivals or perhaps eclipses in interest and 
learning the work reviewed, or at least that sup- 
plements it with matter of real worth, is always 
a pleasant thing to read, but how rarely met 
with in the hasty book-notices of today! One 
fault of the early reviewers will of course be 
eommitted by their successors as long as these 
successors are fallible—the fault of uninten- 
tionally slighting genius and exalting its oppo- 
site. But that these past appraisers of litera- 
ture furnish, by their errors both of omission 
and of commission, no less than by their excel- 
lences, some measure of instruction for present 

idance, and for present caution, is not to be 


isputed. Prroy F. BIcKNELL. 








*COMMUNICATION. 


A POINT IN PUBLISHING ETHICS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

The great magazines of the country appeal to 
a wide circle of readers, many of them being reg- 
ular subscribers and many being regular buyers 
from the news-stands. These make up the clien- 
tale of the magazines and determine their suc- 
cess. Is it just, then, to this large body of regular 
readers for the publishers to issue in bookform an 
important serial before the last two or three in- 
stalments appear in the magazine? The reason 
for the early publication is obvious: it means 
money in the pocket of the publishing company, 
and that is perhaps the main object the company 
has in view. But, again, is it just to the maga- 
zine’s regular supporters? Doubtless there are 
those who become so absorbed in a story that 
they are willing to purchase it in bookform to 
get the final chapters a little earlier, yet they are 
probably only a small proportion of the whole 
number of readers. Most of those who buy the 
book, it is safe to say, have-not read the monthly 
instalments. Is it just to cater in so marked a 
degree to this class while the regular subscribers 
are asked to wait? Would there not be quite as 
many buyers of the book, if it were published 
after its completion in the magazine? In this age 
of commercialism, it is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect that the publishing companies will worry 
themselves over such questions of ethics. And 
yet it is an injustice to their great body of sup- 
porters that they could and should avoid. 

S. E. Brapsnaw. 
Greenville, 8. C., April 5, 1905, 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST.* 


The life of Mr. Andrew D. White has been 
remarkably full of incident and rich in oppor- 
tunity. As professor in the University of 
Michigan, president of Cornell University, min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Russia, minister and 
ambassador to Germany, and president of the 
American delegation at the Peace Conference 
of The Hague, he has rendered distinguished 
services to his country for which he will be held 
in grateful remembrance. For more than fifty 
years he has enjoyed the acquaintance and the 
friendship of many of the most prominent 
scholars and statesmen of the time. Not the 
least, therefore, of the services for which we are 
indebted to him is the record that he has now 
given us of the observations and experiences of 
half a century. Much of this matter has 
appeared, in an abridged form, in ‘ The Century 
Magazine’ in the last two years; but a great 
deal has never before seen the light. 

Mr. White divides his work under the follow- 
ing convenient heads: Environment and Edu- 
cation; Political Life; As University Pro- 
fessor; As University President; In the Diplo- 
matic Service; Sundry Journeys and Expe- 
riences; Miscellaneous Recollections; Religious 
Development. Some slight overlapping was of 
course inevitable; yet it is far better so, for each 
group of experiences and reflections thus stands 
out by itself, a distinct unit, yet linked by means 
of unobtrusive cross-references to other related 
groups. In arrangement the work is a model. 
By his skill in the selection of material, and 
by his admirably lucid and even style, the author 
has made every page intensely interesting. 

Born in a prosperous little village of Central 
New York in 1832, Mr. White enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a happy, wholesome life to which 
both poverty and riches were alike strangers. 
The glimpses he gives us of the futile educa- 
tional methods of those days remind us of the 
vast changes that have taken place in half a 
century. ‘ Gerund-grinding’— against which 
he is very bitter—has not, it is too true, 
entirely disappeared; but the lecture system 
has been introduced (largely through Mr. 
White’s example), and the study of the modern 
languages and literatures and of pure science 
is now generally on an equal footing with that 
of the Greek and Roman classics. Going abroad 
in the summer of 1853, Mr. White lived first in 
Paris, hearing lectures at the Sorbonne and the 
Collége de ; later, as attaché of the 
American legation, in St. Petersburg; and lastly 


* AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AypREW Dickson Wauirs. In two 
volumes. With portraits. New York: The Century Co. 
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in Berlin, where he heard Lepsius, the Egyptol- 
ogist, Boeckh om Grecian history, Karl Ritter 
on physical geography, von Raumer on Italian 
history, and Hirsch on modern history. Ranke 
he pictures as having 

*A habit of becoming so absorbed in his subject, 
as to slide down in his chair, hold his finger up 
toward the ceiling, and then, with his eye fastened 
on the tip of it, to go mumbling peers a kind of 
rhapsody, which most of my German fellow-students 
confessed they could not understand. It was a 
comical sight: half a dozen students crowding 
around his desk, listening as priests might listen 
to the sibyl on her tripod, the other students being 
scattered through the room in various stages of 
discouragement. 

Similar forgetfulness of the needs of one’s 
auditors, though perhaps not in so extreme a 
form, is not unknown in some of our universi- 
ties even to-day. 

In politics Mr. White began life—in 1840, 
of course—as a Whig. Most entertaining are 
his recollections of the building of log cabins 
with the latch-string hanging out, the barrels 
of hard cider, the raccoon skins, the balls kept 
“a-rolling on,’ the screaming eagles and crowing 
cocks of a rrr sn fitly characterized as ‘ an 
apotheosis of tom-foolery.’ With the campai 
of 1844 the slavery Boge loomed up in poli- 
tics. Concerning Henry Clay and the slave 
problem, Mr. White says: 

‘How blind we all were! Henry Clay, a Ken- 
tucky slave-holder, would have saved us. Infinitely 
better than the violent solutions proposed to us was 
his large statesmanlike plan of oy, the slave 
children as they were born and setting them free. 
Without bloodshed, and at cost of the merest 
nothing as compared to the cost of the Civil War, 
he would thus have solved the problem; but it was 
not so to be. The guilt of the nation was not to 
be so cheaply atoned for.’ 

The defeat of Frémont in 1856, Mr. White 
thinks, was providential. Had the great strug- 
gle been precipitated then, the outcome might 
have been far different. Moreover, Mr. White 
fully believes in the sincerity of President Bu- 
chanan and his associates, who ‘honestly and 
patriotically shrank’ from the horrible prospect 
of civil war and disunion. 

The importance of the work done before and 
during the Civil War by Mr. White and other 
teachers and public speakers is too often over- 
looked and too easily underestimated. He 
sought ever to spread intelligence of the 
demoralizing effects of slavery; to aid in train- 
ing up ‘a new race of young men who should 
understand our own time and its problems in 
the light of history.” His main work was done 
in his well-filled lecture room at Ann Arbor, 
where his discussions of the growth and decay 
of feudalism and of the serf system could not 
fail to throw much light on the tendencies of 
slavery. In a visit to Europe in the fall of 1863, 





he ‘helped in the work, which had then become 
extremely important, of increasing the numbers 
of those Sriemdlly to the Union cause and opposed 
to European intervention, and of procuring 
takers for the new national bonds. 

In commenting upon the more recent events 
of our political life, Mr. White more than once 
speaks of what is, in his opinion, ‘ the worst evil 
in American public life, — that facility for un- 
limited slander, of which the first result is to 
degrade our public men, and the second result 
is to rob the press of that confidence among 
thinking people, and that power for good and 
against evil which it really ought to exercise.’ 
An interesting illustration of this is the 
fiction, long held, that the first battle of Bull 
Run was lost because General McDowell was 
drunk. At a banquet in 1882, Mr. White 
learned from General McDowell himself that he 
had been, throughout his military career, a total 
abstainer ! 

Another valuable criticism concerns our polit- 
ical conventions, in which the principal part 
is now at times played by spectators, and which 
in consequence is subject, at such times, to mob 
rule. It is indeed ‘a monstrous abuse.’ 

Twenty years of Mr. White’s life, from 1865 
to 1885, were given to the work of helping to 
found, and of administering, Cornell University. 
No chapter in the history of American educa- 
tion is more interesting, and perhaps none is 
more important, than this; not so much because 
of the wonderful growth of Cornell as because 
of the instructive lessons to be learned by edu- 
cators and philanthropists from its early history. 
The difficulties with which Mr. Cornell and Mr. 
White had to contend were enormous: lack of 
available means, more students than could be 
handled, some of whom were grieved because 
they could not earn their own living in the uni- 
versity, aboye all, the most violent and persistent 
opposition from sectarian institutions and 
presses. So wisely, however, did they lay the 
foundations of the university, that no important 
deviation from their policy has ever been made. 
The career of usefulness that the university has 
already had is the best answer to the critics — 
and the slanderers — of its early days. 

About half of the book is devoted to the 
author’s diplomatic experiences and to the 
observations and reflections incident to his diplo- 
matic life. The public has already been able 
to form some idea of the immense importance 
of these memoirs in the light they throw upon 
the actions and characters of the great protag- 
onists of recent European history — among 
them Lord John Russell, Lord Pauncefote, 
Thiers, De Lesseps, Cavour, Bismarck, Frede- 
rick III., William II., Miinster, Von Biilow, 
Nicholas II., Pobedonostzeff, De Witte, Von 
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Plehve, Makharoff, Franz Josef; and no less 
important in their way are the impressions he 
records of Tolstoi, Auerbach, Villari, Marco 
Minghetti, Freeman, Bishop Creighton, Sir 
Henry Maine, Lord Acton, Holman Hunt, and 
many others. 

Of the chapters that have to do with Euro- 
pean statesmén, the most important, probably, 
are those dealing with Bismarck and William 
II., which have already, in substance, appeared 
in ‘The Century.’ Especially noteworthy is 
Mr. White’s high opinion of the character and 
ability of the German Emperor. The effect of 
this contribution to our knowledge of William 
II., his environment, his aims, and his ambi- 
tions, must be to increase greatly that respect 
which most Americans already have for him, 
and to strengthen the tie that binds America, 
already so largely Teutonic in her citizenship, 
to the Continental mother-nation. 

The chapter on Tolstoi does not increase our 
admiration for the great Russian, but probably 
voices the opinion that will ultimately be widely 
if not generally held. Mr. White’s explanation 
of Tolstoi’s narrowness of view is illuminating. 

‘Of all distinguished men that I have ever met, 
Tolstoi seems to me most in need of that enlarge- 
ment of view and healthful modification of opinion 
which come from meeting men and comparing views 
with them in different lands and under different 
“conditions. This need is all the greater because 
in Russia there is no opportunity to discuss really 
important questions. . The result is that his 
opinions have been developed without modification 
by any rational interchange of thought with other 
men. Under such circumstances any man, no mat- 
ter how noble or gifted, having given birth to 
striking ideas, coddles and pets them until they 
become the full-grown, spoiled children of his brain. 
He can at last see neither spot nor blemish in them, 
and comes virtually to believe himself infallible.’ 


At the same time Mr. White believes Tolstoi 
to be 

‘One of the most sincere and devoted men alive, 
a man. of great genius and, at the same time, of 
very deep sympathy with his fellow-creatures. Out 
of this character of his come his theories of art 
and literature; and, despite their faults, they seem 
to me more profound and far-reaching than any 
ut forth by any other man in our time. .. . 
Bis paradoxes will be forgotten; but his devoted 
life, his noble thoughts, and his lofty ideals will, 
as centuries roll on, more and more give life and 
light to the new Russia.’ 


These extracts are typical of the breadth of 
view, the sympathy, the candor, the tact that 
characterize Mr. White’s utterances in this book 
as they have always done throughout his life. 
Fearless in his condemnation of stupidity, 
knavery, and quackery of every sort, he is care- 
ful, so far as possible, not to mention names 
where it would give pain to persons now living; 
as for example, in his references to the famous 
Fiske will case, the outcome of which shattered 





‘one of the dreams of his life, the establishment 


of a great library at Cornell. Accustomed to 
dealing with great questions and to taking large 
views of things, he naturally overlooks the 
petty, the mean, the narrow, when these are 
overbalanced by better things; and his new ver- 
sion of the great Apostle’s words is a creed of 
optimism most stimulating to the generation 
which is to carry on his work. 

‘I have sought to fight the good fight; I have 
sought to keep the faith,—faith in a Power in 
the universe good enough to make truth-seeking 
wise, and strong enough to make truth-telling 
effective, — faith in the rise of man rather than 
in the fall of man, — faith in the gradual evolution 


and ultimate prevalence of right reason among 
men.’ 


CrarK S. Nortuvp. 








THE LATEST HISTORY OF AMERICA.* 


For several months, historical students have 
awaited with no small degree of curiosity the 
appearance of the initial volume of Avery’s 
‘History of the United States,’ to comprise in 


-all twelve volumes, with colored illustrations 


and other novel features. The plan of the work 
is pretentious, the author’s aim being to pre- 
sent in popular form. an accurate and scholarly 
narrative of the whole course of American his- 
tory, — something that has never yet been suc- 
cessfully attempted. 

In the first volume, which deals mainly with 
the period of discovery and exploration, Dr. 
Avery pretends to no original investigation. 
His use of primary authorities seems to be 
restricted to those easily accessible in transla- 
tions. Internal evidence, indeed, points to the 
conclusion that he is not personally familiar 
with the Spanish language — the chief requisite 
for research work in this particular field. Even 
when the primary authorities are easily acces- 
sible, the author has not always used them, but 
has preferred to trust to secondary sources. A 
close comparison of his account of the third 
voyage of Columbus with that given by Wash- 
ington Irving shows how minutely he followed 
the earlier work. The two accounts are strictly 
parallel, the sequence of events and the way in 
which they are related being exactly the same. 
Variations occur in the expansion of words 
into phrases and phrases into clauses, with the 
occasional introduction of descriptive adjectives. 
For illustration, where Irving speaks simply of 
the ‘ Trinity,’ Dr. Avery adds the word ‘ Holy,’ 
following, in this respect, the example set by 

*A History OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS PEOPLE, 
from the Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Elroy 
McKendree Avery. (To be completed in twelve volumes.) 
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Justin Winsor, who similarly depended far 
more upon secondary authorities than is usually 
supposed. 

Nevertheless, in a general way, as we con- 
elude from volume I., Dr. Avery is fully abreast 
of modern scholarship. By means of an 
exhaustive study of the best secondary authori- 
ties, he has made himself thoroughly conversant 
with the great problems in American history. 
On controverted points he has carefully weighed 
the evidence; and, in the majority of cases, 
has come to incline to the sounder opinion. This 
is notable in the matter of Amerigo Vespucius, 
where he has, most surprisingly, managed to 
steer clear of John Fiske’s vagaries. Some- 
times, however, he hesitates, — as in his account 
of Sebastian Cabot,— scarcely knowing which 
side to take. To his notion, evidently, the con- 
flicting decisions seem pretty evenly balanced. 
As a result, the reader is left in doubt whether 
or not Sebastian Cabot was the leading spirit in 
the voyage of 1496-7. Dr. Avery seems to think 
he was; but the concensus of historical opinion 
points decidedly the other way. This wavering 
attitude, so vexatious to a critical reader, is 
another indication that the author has not him- 
self investigated the sources. 

Of really serious errors in the book, there are 
none. Minor discrepancies occur once in a 
while, as in the statement that Sir Francis 
Drake was the second European after Magellan 
to cross the Pacific Ocean. This is a repetition 
of Fiske. As a matter of fact, several Span- 
iards, in the interval between 1521 and 1578, 
had ventured there. Under certain circum- 
stances, omissions of important truths might 
well be counted as errors. Dr. Avery fails to 
remark that Sebastian Cabot’s individual title 
to fame rests, not upon any share, self-attri- 
buted, in the voyages of his father, but upon 
his organization of the first English trading 
company,—a greater feat because of its far- 
reaching consequences. Furthermore, the 
attention of the reader has not been called to 
the rather unsatisfactory character of the only 
evidence we possess for the De Gourgues expe- 
dition. On these two occasions, Dr. Avery has 
not made the best possible use even of the 
secondary material; for Professor F. H. Hodder 
pointed out Sebastian Cabot’s real contribution 
to history several years ago, in an article in 
TxHeE Dra, and Mr. John G. Shea, to whom Dr. 
Avery is elsewhere much indebted, has, in his 
critical notes on Charlevoix, impeached the 
reliability of the purely French accounts of De 
Gourgues, — that is, he has, from the silence of 
Spanish annals, seriously questioned whether 
the Frenchmen, massacred by Menendez, were 
ever avenged in the manner cited by Parkman 
and aequieseed in by Dr. Avery. 





The first two chapters of the ‘book, which 
are in their nature introductory, exhibit ‘the 
same tantalizing dependence upon the opinions 
of particular individuals. Points in geology, 
not yet fully determined, are narrated with cer- 
tainty; while the theories urged respecting the 
age of man are peculiar to Professor G. F. 
Wright, who revised the second chapter. As 
the leading geologists and paleontologists have 
persistently refused to accept them, it is unwise 
to embody them in a popular work. The 
twenty-second chapter is a first-rate general 
account of the Aborigines; and here Dr. Avery 
is very fortunate in having secured the co- 
operation of such an able Indian scholar as Mr. 
James Mooney. 

The great weakness of the book lies in the 
absence of page references ; and this criticism is 
made with all due regard to the avowed purpose 
of the author. It is true that lengthy notes 
often impede progress, and break, as it were, 
the continuity of the narrative. Nevertheless, 
some intimation of the sources of the book 
ought to be given. It is not enough to have at 
the end a fairly complete bibliography; the 
popular reader is not likely to make much use 
of it, and for the critical reader it is not suffi- 
cient. Exceptions might also be taken to the 
scanty use of quotation marks. The omission 
is intentional, yet hardly to be commended. 
Even to-day, the classical knowledge of the ordi- 
nary person is not of very wide range, espe- 
cially in the realm of poetry; and, as Dr. Avery 
has a personal weakness for well-turned phrases, 
poetical catch-words, and flowery expressions, 
it is not presumed that the popular mind will 
always be able to make a distinction between 
quoted but uncredited poetry and original com- 
position. 

The illustrative material is a noticeable fea- 
ture of the, entire book, and, with the possible 
exception of the imaginary cuts, which are 
likely to be misleading because they often rep- 
resent men of whom no portrait is known to 
exist, is worthy of unstinted praise. The pic- 
tures of objects, especially in the second chap- 
ter, are interesting and instructive. The maps 
throughout are well-selected and seem to us of 
unusual excellence,— clear, well-defined, and 
accurate. 

Dr. Avery’s style of writing is smooth and 
flowing; but it lacks the literary finish of 
Prescott, the elegant ease of Irving, and the 
wearing qualities of Fiske. It abounds in hack- 
neyed phrases, indirect statements, and meta- 
phors that are too often distracting. In short, 
it is altogether too flowery either for a perma- 
nent classic or for a serious piece of historical 
work. Such traits may, however, commend 
themselves to the general reader for whom the 
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beak; was: originally:. :engended.,, | Distegarding 

a')faint tough of | pedantry: ‘here. and there, 
a may say in conelusion: that the: good peints 
in-the book far outnumber the: bad, and augur 
well for the. series... They show: an extensive 
reading, and, withal, a a careful and, judi- 
cious selection of secondary material. Admit- 
tedly, the book is a-remarkable achievement for 
an untrained historian: : It -is something we 
have wanted for ‘a long time;-and, if the suc- 
eeeding volumes carry: out the design of the 
first.or improve upon it, it isto be hoped that 
the erroneous ideas respecting many phases of 
American history, whieh have been so assidu- 
ously fostered and popularized’ by some of our 
best-known writers, will eventually be eradi- 


cated. Anna Hetotse ABEL. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN ECONOMICS.* 


Our steady and increasing interest in eco- 
nomic problems has lately produced: several 
valuable results: There has.been a growing dis- 
position on the part of our, best writers to pro- 
duce clear and systematic monographs on spe- 
cial topics, designed not simply for the class- 
room but for the instruction of a more and 
more appreciative circle of serious and thought- 
ful readers. This has done much to improve 
the exposition and to make more practical the 
subject-matter of the academic studies of indus- 
trial phenomena.. Continuous discussion, by 
rendering obsolete portions of the..more recent 
works on economic. topics; has compelled the 
revision of theory.and the re-classification of 
data in order to prevent. work from. being wes i 
lessly behind the times. ‘Conversely, the 
interest of academic thinkers in practi a 
lems has led journalists and men of affairs to 
gather their scattered writings into permanent 
form, and thereby to render them more avail- 
able to those who had at once less opportunity 
for the first-hand study, of events and more 
time for analysis. The three volumes before 
us represent both of these hopeful tendencies, 
two of them being the work of known theorists, 
the other of a prolific publicist and practical 
student of finance. 

The past two years. have seen notable addi- 
tions to the literature of Money and Banking. 
Not to mention an output of fugitive writings 
fully up to the average.in quality, the appear- 

*Mongy. A. Study of the Theory of the Medium of 
Soteem. By. David Kinley... New York: The Macmil- 
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ance of four or five weighty:and serious produc- 
tions has marked ‘the period as one of: unusual 
importance in the history of this branch of eco+ 
nomic writing.. Professor Kinley’s ‘ Study of 
the Theory of the Medium of Exc * isa 
welcome addition to an honorable list, and the 
same cordial greeting will doubtless be extended 
to one or two other books, by authors of stand: 
ing, now known to be well toward completion. 
All told, the scientific theory’ of money. has 
profited greatly from the attention focussed 
upon it during the two Bryan campaigns; and 
has profited again from the cessation of the 
contest and the opportunity thereby gained fer 
sober and more unbiased thought. 

Professor Kinley’s work is a volume of some 
415 duodecimo pages, divided into seventeen 
chapters. These follow the conventional group- 
ing of topics, and hence need no enumeration. 
They fall, in general, into three classes. The 
first includes Chapters I. and II., which deal 
with the origin and idea of money; the second, 
Chapters III. to XV. inclusive, on the various 
phases of metallic money and its problems; and 
the third, Chapters XVI. and XVIE., on con- 
vertible and inconvertible paper money. The 
technical reader is inclined to wish that the 
first and third of these divisions. had ‘been 
omitted, — the first because of the more or less 
conjectural and unessential character of the 
data on which such discussions must rest, the 
third because of the need for more extended dis- 
cussion than a chapter or two can afford.. But 
what is thus a defect to the specialist will bea 
merit in the eyes of the general observer, who 
may even feel that for his purpose the book 
might well go further and treat the subject of 
Credit and Banking, which the author reserves 
to another volume. ing the central portion 
of the book, there will be:found relatively little 
to quarrel with and much to commend. While 
the treatment necessarily follows beaten paths, 
it adds its fair share of new thought and 
detailed analysis to problems already much 
hammered upon, 

Probably the most useful bit of originality 
in the book is the consistent application of the 
notion of marginal values to the general value 
of-money question, and indeed to all prob 
lems throughout the treatment where special 
application of value-theory is: requisite. In 
this respect the book is a marked advance over 
some recent work which seems tobe based upon 
no consistent doctrine of value. ‘The author’s 
conclusions, however, seldom depart from those 

ized as orthodox, though he is distinctly 
fair to both sides of debated matters. ‘Thus; 
bimetallism is adjudged inadequate in theory, 
though it ‘ would undeniably offer some advan- 
tages’; irredeemable paper currency, -on ‘the 
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whole, is not safely to be meddled with, though 
its issue may result in ‘fiscal advantage? — 
‘dearly bought,’ however, “by the community,’ 
—and a tabular standard of value would ‘be 
serviceable’ in certain cases, though only a 
‘rough-and-ready method of returning the 
same amount of physical efficiency.’ Professor 
Kinley has doubtless done wisely in omitting 
most of the familiar outlines of American cur- 
rency history which usually appear in works on 
money. 

Probably the chapters to which the theorist 
will turn with most interest are those which 
deal with the ‘quantity theory’ and the effect 
of credit ‘on prices. This book nominally 
rejects both the stereotyped doctrine of the quan- 
tity of money as fixing its value, and the recent 
analyses put forward in rivalry with that 
theory. The stand taken is that ‘the value of 
money, as it emerges from any set of exchanges 
is . . . ‘the resultant of a complex group 
of forces,’ and after careful enumeration of 
these forces the conclusion is reached that ‘ the 
attempt to establish a relation of simple pro- 
portion between the quantity of money and its 
value’ is futile. ‘The value of money,’ in 
short, ‘has some relation to the quantity,’ but 
‘is not proportional to the quantity excepting 
in the case of inconvertible paper,’ and even 
then only subject to some limitation. This 
(except for the inconvertible paper) is certainly 
a sound and wise view of the matter; and, we 
think, is substantially the view now taken by all 
those who consider the money question in an 
unbiased way, without seeking weapons with 
which to belabor others. Unfortunately, like 
most statements of theory which hold only to 
acknowledged truth, it does not take us very 
far; and, indeed, the most serious criticism 
upon Professor Kinley’s whole treatment is that 
it leaves many important practical questions 
without definite conclusion. A similar eclectic 
outcome is reached in the chapter on credit and 
its influence upon the price level. The author 
adheres neither to the school which determines 
the price level without reference to money, nor 
to that which regards its increased demand due 
to credit identical in effect with the increased 
demand due to money. ‘Credit is properly one 
of the determinants of the price level,’ but only 
one. The effect of credit on prices depends on 
the completeness of the cancellation of indebt- 
edness. This theory rests upon the definition 
that exchanges effected by credit mechanism 
represent essentially ‘a return to barter by 
representative transfers of goods rather than by 
physical transfers.’ So far as such a return 
avoids the necessity for the use of money, it 
sets free a certain amount of coin for use in cash 
payments or-as reserves, and this money, — 





practically ‘increasing the stock available for 
use in monéy-exchanges,— exerts ‘whatever 
influence upon the price level can properly be 
attributed to a changé in the quantity of money: 
In short, a rearrangement of marginal valua- 
tions is necessitated. Granting the author’s 
assumptions, this view seems a distinctly rea- 
sonable explanation of the phenomena of credit, 
and is a welcome relief from recent talk about 
credit as identical with confidence, and from 
definitions of credit as a ‘ short sale of money.’ 

Without going further into the details of this 
book, it may be briefly appreciated as a com- 
pact and concise setting forth of monetary 
theory, ornamented with little in the way of 
allusion or history, and illustrated scantily, but 
based upon careful study of the recent as well 
as the older works on the subject. The origi- 
nality of the book does not lie in newness of 
material, but in method of treatment, and the 
conclusions are throughout eclectic. It should 
prove a useful volume both for the class room 
and for popular circulation. 

Mr. Conant’s work on ‘ Wall Street and the 
Country’ is confessedly an apology for the 
‘financial interests,’ and an effort to demon- 
strate the latent harmony between the promoters 
and financiers of New York and the plain citi- 
zens throughout the land. With this object in 
view, the book aims to ‘ set forth in some degree 

the dangers of proceeding too rashly 
in extending the area of Federal intervention, 
ae and in fettering that freedom of 
action and initative which has been one of the 
essential causes of our national progress.’ Six 
essays are included in the volume, and of these 
the first three and the last serve the main end, 
the fourth and the fifth being more general in 
character. Probably the most interesting and 
informing essay of the set is the one on ‘ The 
Future of Undigested Securities’; and Mr. 
Conant has done rightiy in giving it first } mover 
The author believes that the sufferings inflicted 
upon the public through the over-capitalization 
and inflation of recent corporate enterprises are 
to be attributed largely to public gullibility and 
only in part to the promoters. Recalling the 
unfortunate experiences of the early days of 
joint-stock companies, he points out that present 
conditions are analogous to the older experi- 
ence, and suggests that what is needed is not 
new legislation, but ‘to apply to industrial 
trusts . . . _ the lesson so well learned in 
the school of experience in railroading and 
banking.’ The stronger and better ized of 
the new corporations will stand the test to 
which they are now being subjected, while the 
others will share the fate of our wildcat banks 
of the ante-bellum days. In his chapter on 
‘The Trusts and the Public,’ Mr. Conant finds 
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that the dangers of government regulation far 
overtop those of oppression and abuse by the 
mammoth corporations. ‘ Intelligent discus- 
sion’ he weleomes, and suggests that ‘ within 
the states corporation laws can probably be 
improved in many cases in the interest of the 
investor.’ But to the consumer he has little to 
say except that ‘in the nation, perhaps, some 
simple laws might be enacted for the protection 
of the consumer without disturbing the rights 
of the shareholder.’ A lengthy elaboration of 
the classical economic argument for speculation 
is given in the essay on ‘The Function of the 
Stock and Produce Exchanges.’ This, like the 
other essays, is chiefly a defense of existing 
methods of financial manipulation, and a gentle 
effort to obscure some of the more repulsive 
aspects of modern finance. ‘The Economic 
Progress of the Century’ is different in tone 
from the other essays. It is a review of some 
of the economic factors which have contributed 
to recent industrial advance, and seems to have 
less of the character of a special plea than its 
companion pieces. Perhaps no higher compli- 
ment could be paid this essay than to say that 
it is somewhat in the style of the late David 
A. Wells’s ‘ Recent Economic Changes.’ 

Mr. Conant’s method, — and, it is not unfair 
to add, somewhat of his special bias, — may be 
seen to good advantage in the paper on ‘ A Gold 
Standard for China.’ Admirably clear is this 
little monograph in its re-statement of the fa- 
miliar reasons why Western producers would be 
benefited by the adoption of a stable money by 
China, as well as in its explanation of the modes 
by which the costly and difficult undertaking 
must be carried through. What Mr. Conant 
neglects to lay stress upon, however, is the 
special interests behind our apparent display of 
national altruism and good feeling in pushing 
the plan forward. The ‘Gold Standard for 
China’ turns out to be a gold standard with a 
silver circulation, yet there is nowhere a clear 
recognition of the fact that our silver product 
is now chiefly controlled by a single interest, 
very powerful at Washington, and that the 
adoption of the project would mean a great 
increase in the demand for this metal and con- 
sequently an increase in its price. Our experi- 
ence in getting silver for the Philippines fur- 
nishes an interesting illustration of the effects 
that would flow from such an operation, and 
of the profits that would swell certain favored 
pockets. 

On the whole, Mr. Conant’s little book is use- 
fu' and interesting, if read with due care and 
discretion. Its best feature is the clear depic- 
tion of many current conditions on which the 
general reader has scant opportunity to inform 
himself ; its worst, the ex parte character already 





referred to, and the failure to bring into relief 
important facts which might materially change 
the opinion of the reader if known. 

Professor Carver’s book on ‘ The Distribution 
of Wealth’ is a discussion of the abstract prin- 
ciples upon which the product of industry is 
divided. It had been anticipated by some as a 
book that would break new ground, and by 
others es a sharp critical review of the distribu- 
tion controversy that began some fifteen years 
or more ago. The author evidently regards his 
own work as a bit of hard reading, for he ‘ hopes 
that the reader who takes up the volume will do 
so with the understanding that economics is a 
science rather than a branch of polite litera- 
ture.’ By way of fitting it for use as a text, 
collateral reading in the standard authors on 
economic theory is suggested at the end of each 
chapter. 

None of the expectations concerning ‘The 
Distribution of Wealth’ seem to be justified. 
Quite sound and classical (in the modern sense 
of that term), for the most part, there is little 
or none of the critical review of recent theory 
already referred to, and we are glad to say that 
we cannot accept Professor Carver’s foreboding 
of difficulty in reading the volume. On the 
contrary, there are numerous places where con- 
densation might be resorted to without at all 
rendering the treatment too abstruse or difficult 
to follow. The book is in the main a clear and 
careful re-statement of the prevalent ideas on 
the theory of distribution as now accepted. 
The formal division of the treatment follows 
conventional lines with chapters on Value, 
Diminishing Returns, Forms of Wealth, Wages, 
Rent, Interest, and Profits. In the chapter on 
Interest, the point of view accepted by the 
author is developed along typical lines. Inter- 
est, says Professor Carver, is ‘ the income which 
capital returns to its owner, whether he lends 
it or employs it himself in his business.’ It is 
the surplus earning over and above the amount 
needed to replace losses and repair wear-and- 
tear. Capital is enabled to earn such an income 
simply because its material forms are useful, 
and this essentially justifies the ‘ productivity ’ 
theory precisely as a similar fact in the case of 
labor accounts for and measures the productive- 
ness of that economic agent. Producers’ goods 
make up the significant categories of capital, 
and these are subject to a law of marginal pro- 
ductivity which dictates the proportion in which 
they will be combined with land and labor in 
productive processes. But any account of the 
productiveness of capital, — or, in other words, 
any theory of interest, — must take account of 
the supply of the agent as well as of the demand 
for it. Demand is fully explained by the doc- 
trine of marginal productivity, but not so of 
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supply. Such supply is controlled by two fac- 
tors — the cost of producing the capital and the 
necessity of waiting for a more or less slow 
return. The dislike of such waiting gives rise 
to the payment called interest. This waiting 
or saving is, in final analysis, the placing of 
capital in productive forms, as machinery, ete. 
Such saving does not, always and everywhere, 
involve sacrifice, but the saving of enough capi- 
tal to carry on industry does do so. Hence the 
amount of interest paid does not correspond to 
a general discounting of future consumption, 
but to a marginal sacrifice or discounting. An 
equilibrium between demand for and supply of 
capital is arrived at when the purchaser’s (bor- 
rowers) demand for different forms of capital 
gives them a value just equal to their marginal 
cost of production. Land seems to yield inter- 
est on principles precisely similar, yet the inde- 
structible elements involved are such as to war- 
rant a separate theory of rent. Capital varies 
much in its durability, and different countries 
and ages vary widely in the strength of the sav- 
ing spirit, and hence in the marginal sacrifice 
of abstinence. It is conceivable that interest 
might disappear, owing to a decline in such 
marginal sacrifice to zero; but no such result is 
likely to occur. The ‘justice’ of interest is a 
question of political expediency, and on that 
basis may be upheld, since without it capital 
would be scarcer and what there was would be 
less ably managed. - 


This specimen of the mode of reasoni 
employed in ‘The Distribution of Wealth’ is 
representative. A similar plan is pursued in 
the other sections, and generally the application 
of the doctrine of marginal sacrifices figures 
throughout as the leading principle. Yet there 
is everywhere apparent an effort to keep the 
valuable elements in conflicting doctrines new 
and old, and to harmonize them where possible. 
The book is moderate in tone and in conclu- 
sions. Some critics of Professor Carver have 
accused him of ‘circuity’ in treatment. It 
would not be worth while to recall the shadowy 
refinements upon which this charge must be 
based. The subject itself is one in which cer- 
tain assumptions must be made, and to these 
the reasoning naturally and unavoidably 
returns. Only by eliminating the whole theory 
of distribution, — as suggested by one critic, — 
will such a ‘danger’ be avoided. Professor 
Carver has furnished a sensible and readable 
summary of theory on an abstract phase of eco- 
nomics,—a phase, too, that is lately falling 
into disrepute. It should do something to 
improve the status of this field of study. We 
note in conclusion that the proofs of the book 
have been carefully read, but that some of its 
mechanical features are not the publishers’ best. 





In the copy that has fallen under our eye, one 
‘form’ (16 pages) has been omitted; and there 
are other serious imperfections. 

H. Parker WILLIs. 








MEMOIRS OF A TRAVELLER AND 
ORIENTALIST.* 


M. Arminius Vambéry, already well known 
through former publications, some concerned 
with interesting public events in his career and 
some more intimately personal, has gathered 
into two volumes a number of the de- 
tails, both public and personal, not in- 
cluded in his previous works, and has 
given to the book the double title of 
‘The Story of My Struggles: The Memoirs of 
Arminius Vambéry.’ His purpose is stated 
quite frankly, and the book may be taken as 
supplementing all that he has written not 
avowedly scientific in its nature. Where his 
earlier books have exhausted his reminiscences, 
as in the case of those describing the wonderful 
journey that he made into Central Asia in the 
disguise of a dervish, the mention here is merely 
passing and for the purpose of setting the event 
in its due chronological place. In other re- 
spects, particularly in his recollections of his 
earlier years, and in specifying his services to 
the cause of Great Britain in Asia, the treat- 
ment is remarkably full. 

It is in this latter respect that the interest of 
the narrative will be found to reside chiefly. 
M. Vambéry is an extraordinary example of 
what one man may accomplish by writing to 
the newspapers,—an art and practice gener- 
ally unknown in the United States, greatly to 
the country’s loss. It is no exaggeration what- 
ever to say that M. Vambéry’s letters to the 
London ‘ Tires’ have played no small part in 
changing the map of the world. He returned 
from his expedition in Central Asia with an 
amount of knowledge concerning those parts 
exceeding that of any other European. He had 
acquired perfect command of the Turkish lan- 
guage and literature, and with this a surpris- 
ing fund of information about the government 
and politics of the Ottoman empire. Persia, 
too, was an open book to him, and his history 
of Bokhara is the standard work on that little 
understood people after many years. Adding 
his special means of information through an 
active correspondence with public men in the 
Orient, and, most amazing of all, something 
resembling intimacy with the reigning Sultan, 
and it will be seen how valuable his letters 

*Tue Story or My Srrvucetes. The Memoirs of 


Arminius Vambéry. By himself. In two volumes. With 
portraits. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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might become, once he had firmly committed 
himself to the cause of Great Britain as the one 
civilizing and enlightening agent of that por- 
tion of the world, his attitude as a freedom- 
loving Hungarian giving him a complementary 
hatred for Russia and her methods. 

Born a Jew, M. Vambéry’s account of his 
boyhood and youth sets forth the bitterness of 
the prejudice against that remarkable race in 
Hungary and throughout the Austrian empire, 
—a prejudice hardly yet removed in his indi- 
vidual case, and then only from his countrymen 
having learned of the esteem in which he is 
held by the world outside. It also exemplifies 
the loyalty of the Jew to his brethren, whereby 
the widow’s son in the depths of poverty was 
freely aecorded, through the years of his educa- 
tion, such aid as was possible from those only 
less poor than himself. After the customary 
training of the orthodox son of Israel in the 
Scriptures and their commentaries, including 
an amount of learning by rote that must have 
had some effect in developing his extraordinary 
memory, his schooling fell into the hands of the 
Roman Catholic priests. The result was to 
leave him a pronounced skeptic in all that per- 
tains to revealed religion, and the following 
passage indicates his subsequent attitude: 

‘As will a sey! from the following pa of this 
work, it was for the most part religion, the product 


of divine inspiration and the su means for 
ennobling and raising mankind, which made me feel 


the baseness of humanity most acutely; and from 
my cradle to my old age, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, among those of the highest culture as well as 
amid the crudest barbarism, I have found fanati- 
cism and narrow-mindedness, malice and —— 
@, and 


emanating mostly from the religious 
always on behalf of religion!’ - — 


Considered in the light of his real attain- 
ments and solid contributions to the world’s 
knowledge of its people and their spoken 
tongues, M. Vambéry’s apologies for his lack 
of a thorough grounding in the humanities 
sound strange, and are likely to provoke the 
inquiry whether more learning of the ascer- 
tained sort would not have left him less able to 
make original contributions to the general 
store. It is made clear that he hit upon Turk- 
ish as the field in which to exhibit his talents 
for research because of its kinship to Hun- 
garian ; and when he had all that Europe could 
give him, in his state of almost complete desti- 
tution, he embarked upon the journey to Con- 
stantinople which colored the rest of his life. 
There he set about learning the cultivated 
speech and literature, until he found himself, 
within a comparatively short time, generally 
accorded the position of an ‘ Effendi,’ — that 
is, a fully accredited Turk. His interest in 
the beginnings of the led him into his 
expedition to the former home of the Othmans, 





where he had to pass for months in his artificial 
character as a true believer. His recital of his 
physical sufferings at this time must excite sym- 
pathy from every reader, while his mental tor- 
tures were still more acute. 

One anecdote illustrating oriental shrewd- 
ness is certainly worth giving, the occurrence 
taking place while M. Vambéry was at Erze- 
roum as the guest of Hussein Daim Pasha. 


‘One day the Pasha lost a valuable diamond ring, 
and as he had not been out of the house one ht 
justly suppose that the ring would be foun ess 
one of the numerous servants of the establishment 
had made away with it. As all investigations were 
fruitless, Hidayet Effendi sent for a celebrated 
wonder-working Sheikh, who squatted down in the 
middle of the great entrance hall, where all the 
servants were assembled. I impatiently waited the 
issue of events. At last the Sheikh, sitting cross- 
legged, produced from under his mantle a black 
cock, and holding it in his lap he invited all the 
servants, each in turn, to come up to him, stroke 
the cock softly, and straightway put his hand into 
his pocket; then, said the Sheikh, the cock, without 
any more ado, will declare who is the thief by 
crowing. When all the servants had passed in turn 
before the Sheikh, and touched the cock, he told 
them all to hold out their hands. All hands were 
black, with the exception of one, which had re- 
mained white, and whose owner was at once desig- 
nated as the thief. The cock had been blackened 
all over with coal dust, and as the thief, fearing de- 
tection, had avoided touching him, his hand had 
remained white, and consequently his guilt was 
declared. The servant received his punishment, and 
the Sheikh his reward.’ 


The autobiographer himself is occasionally 
lost in surprise at his own advancement, and 
the reader will share the feeling with him more 
than once. It is only a chapter or two from the 
scene just depicted, when he writes of his stay 
at Lord Houghton’s country seat, after he had 
been invited to England for the purpose of lec- 
turing and attending to the publication of hia 
first book, the account running thus: 


‘During one visit there I made the acquaintance 
of such celebrities as Lord Lytton, afterwards 
Viceroy of India; the poet Algernon Swinburne, 
who used to read to us passages of his yet unpub- 
lished poem, ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ over which 
the slender youth went into ecstasies; and last, but 
not least, of Burton, just returned from a mission 
in the North-West of Africa. Burton— later Sir 
Richard Burton — was to spend his honeymoon under 
the hospitable roof of the ~— Lord Houghton. 
The company, amongst which Madame Mohl, the 
wife of the celebrated Orientalist, Jules Mohl, spe- 
cially attracted my attention, had met here in honor 
of Burton, the great traveller, and as he was the 
last to arrive, Lord Houghton planned the follow- 
ing joke: I was to leave the drawing-room before 
Burton appeared with his young wife, hide behind 
one of the doors, and at a given sign recite the first 
**Sura’’ of the Koran with correct Mcv\em intona- 
— I re as foe. an § = ae sony Mt peo every 
phase of surprise, and jumping up from seat ex- 
claimed, ‘ That is Vambéry!? although he had 
never seen or heard me before.’ 


M. Vambéry’s story possesses an engaging 
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frankness, with an occasional bit of self-depre- 
ciation which has always some purpose in view. 
For instance, he observes that his early traini 
in Hungary was of the kind that pre 
him for his experiences in the East, adding, 
‘The difference between the condition of a | 
Jew-boy and a mendicant dervish in central Asi 
is, after all, not very great. The cravings of hun- 
er are not one whit easier to bear or less irksome 
in cultured Europe than in the Steppes of Asia, and 
the mental agony of the little Jew, despised and 
mocked by the Christian world, is perhaps harder 
than the constant fear of being found out by fanat- 
ical Mohammedans.’ 


The book is interesting in many ways, as the 
foregoing extracts show more plainly, perhaps, 
than any comment makes possible. It sets 
forth a long, industrious, and honorable career, 
filled with achievement of no mean order and 
not yet closed. Being interestingly told, and 
by one who learned to write in English late in 
life, there can be no good result from criticiz- 
ing its style. But it both needs and deserves an 
index, in addition to the summary of previous 
works from the same hand which is added as 


an appendix. Watace Rio. 








CHARITY ADMINISTRATION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD.* 


In a substantial volume of seven hundred 
closely-printed pages, Professor Charles R. 
Henderson has brought together a valuable 
series of papers on the administration of pub- 
lic and private charity in the principal coun- 
tries of the world. For thirty years, as the 
preface states, he has been engaged in collect- 
ing materials for this magnum opus, with the 
assistance of students and other friends. As 
the inquiry extended beyond mere statutes and 
forms of organization to the actual workings 
of the systems of poor-relief in various coun- 
tries, the collection of information was a for- 
midable task. Professor Henderson himself 
writes of Germany, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Norway, Italy, Scotland, Canada, and (with 
the collaboration of Professor E. C. Hayes) 
Austria-Hun ; Dr. Charles A. Ellwood 
writes of public relief and private charity in 
England; Professor J. M. Gillette treats of 
Ireland and Denmark; Dr. O. J. Price of 
India and Australasia; Professor Romanzo 
Adams of Holland; Dr. Annie Marion Mac- 
Lean of France; Mr. Eben Mumford of Bel- 
gium; and Dr. Hannah B. Clark of Russia. 

*MoperN MerHops or CHariry. An Account of the 
Systems of Relief, Public and Private, in the Principal 


Countries Having Modern Methods. By Charles Rich- 
, assisted by others. New York: The 








The charity of the Jews in Europe and Amer- 
ica is described by Rabbi Morris M. Feuer- 
licht and Rabbi A. Hirschberg. The long 
chapter on the United States is divided among 
several contributors: Professor C. J. Bushnell 
writes statistically of the causes and condi- 
tions of social need, and of the extent, con- 
ditions, law, and administration of public re- 
lief in the various states; Miss Florence Ash- 
craft describes the charitable work of socie- 
ties of women, the social settlements, and the 
Red Cross, and the work done for the pro- 
tection of children and youth; Dr. F. G. 
Cressey sketches the interesting social work 
of the Salvation Army and the Volunteers of 
America; and Professor Henderson fills in the 
gaps with sections on voluntary and ecclesias- 
tical charity, indoor relief, the treatment of 
vagrants, medical relief, defectives, preven- 
tive measures (such as free employment 
bureaus, workingmen’s insurance, provident 
loans, and care of discharged prisoners and 
their families), and codperation of charitable 
agencies through Charity Organization Socie- 
ties, ete. The inclusion of paragraphs on city 
play-grounds, industrial schools, and other edu- 
cational efforts show that charity is conceived 
as something more than almsgiving. 

The value of this monographic work is 
vastly increased because it is inspired by a 
common purpose, unified by a common mg 
and brought together in a single volume by an 
author-editor peculiarly well fitted for the 
task. Professor Henderson has a much more 
practical knowledge of charitable matters than 
most college professors have of the subjects 
they teach; in him, indeed, the theoretical and 
the practical are almost ideally united. One 
is tempted to wish that he had somewhat mag- 
nified his editorial function and supplied a 
summary making clear the trend of modern 
philanthropic éffort. But perhaps this is the 
wish of the dilletante or of the book-reviewer 
only; there is something to be said in favor 
of the old-fashioned plan of reading a book 
through instead of merely skimming through 
the introduction and conclusion, and those who 
read it should be able to draw their own gen- 
eralizations. Charity workers are apt to be 
busy people, but they will find this book well 
worth reading through. 

If this review is little more than a table of 
contents, it has at least supplied the most 
conspicuous lack of the volume reviewed, 
whose table of contents is only a list of coun- 
tries. A somewhat more analytical list of top- 
ics is needed to exhibit the richness and vari- 
ety of the subject-matter and to make the 
book useful for ready reference, although 
there is a fairly good index. ax West. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON EDUCATION.* 


In no field of educational research has there 
been a larger crop of monographs during the 
last decade than in the department of American 
education. Hitherto no available summary of 
this recent work was to be had. Now Dr. 
Edwin Grant Dexter, of the University of Illi- 
nois, comes forward to supply the need in a 
volume of six hundred pages entitled ‘A His- 
tory of Education in the United States.’ His 
purpose, as he explains it in his preface, is ‘ to 
supply the student a considerable mass of defi- 
nite fact . . . rather than extended 
philosophical discussions of historical trend.’ 
With the exception of the first fifty pages, the 
method of treatment is exclusively topical ; each 
state in the union is sketched briefly, sometimes 
in less than a page. The body of the book con- 
sists of closely-written chapters on elementary 
education, public secondary education, school 
organization text books, colleges and universi- 
ties, professional education, technical and agri- 
cultural education, the preparation of teachers, 
art and manual training, commercial education, 
and the education of women, to mention only 
the most important topics. In these chapters 
Dr. Dexter devotes a few paragraphs to the early 
history, and then masses the facts showing the 
trend of present development. This portion 
of the work, particularly the handling of sta- 
tistics, is skilfully done. Only the really sig- 
nificant figures have been selected. Many of 
the historical sketches of education in the dif- 
ferent states are weak and perfunctory; the 
amount of space is too limited, and frequently 
two-thirds of the space is given over to an 
account of the first teacher and where the first 
school house was located, to the neglect of really 





*A History or EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Tue New York Pusiic ScHoow. Being a History of 
Free Education in the City of New York. By A. Emerson 
Palmer, M.A.; with introduction by Seth Low, LL.D. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Our ScHoots. Their Administration and Supervision. 
By William Estabrook Chancellor. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


Notes ON GERMAN ScHOOLS, with Special Relation to 
Curriculum and Methods of Teaching. By William H. 
Winch, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

THe EDUCATION OF THE WaGE-EaRNERS. A Contribu- 
tion toward the Educational Problem of Democracy. By 
Thomas Davidson; edited by Charles M. Bakewell. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

ROUTINE AND IDEALS. By Le Baron R. Briggs. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue TREND In HicuerR Epvucation. By William Rainey 
Harper. University of Chicago Press. 

PERSONAL AND IDEAL ELEMENTS IN EDUCATION. By 
Henry Churchill King. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Up THROUGH CHILDHOOD. A Book for Parents agd 
Teachers, By George Allen Hubbell, Ph.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tus Curmp. His Thinking, Feeling, and Doing. By 
Amy Eliza Tanner. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 





significant facts. In such states as Indiana, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and California, the 
characteristic events which show the individu- 
ality of the system and its growth are entirely 
omitted. Another objection that can justly be 
urged applies to the title rather than the con- 
tents of Dr. Dexter’s volume. In no sense is 
it a history of education in the United States ; 
there is no unity, whole episodes in the history 
of education are absent as are also the majority 
of the important personalities. A more accu- 
rate title would have been ‘ A Historical Ency- 
clopedia of American Education.’ 

The centenary of the inauguration of the 
movement for free public schools in the city of 
New York has suggested the need of a general 
historicai sketch of the system, and such a 
sketch has been written by Mr. A. Emerson 
Palmer, secretary of the New York school 
board. The author describes his work as ‘a 
fairly complete chronicle rather than a philo- 
sophic history.’ He thus parries the most seri- 
ous criticism that can be made,—namely, 
that the book treats only of surface events and 
that the significance of the events chronicled is 
not shown. Mr. Palmer is well informed on 
his own subject, but he appears to know little 
or nothing of the development of other city 
systems. The title-page informs the reader 
that this history is authorized by the New York 
board of education, which fact may account for 
the somewhat gingerly discussion of several 
recent movements in organization. Not with- 
standing these limitations, the book meets a dis- 
tinct need, and every student of American edu- 
cation would welcome similarly comprehensive 
sketches of the growth of public education in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
centres of population. 

Books treating of school supervision from the 
formal or official side of systems and laws, have 
been sufficiently numerous; a work, however, 
describing the management of schools as they 
actually are managed, is something of a novelty. 
This latter is the task that Superintendent Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
has undertaken to perform in his recent volume, 
‘Our Schools, their Administration and Super- 
vision.’ The immediate aim of the author has 
been to provide a manual of advice for teachers 
entering the profession of the school super- 
tendency. Such topics as boards of education, 
the superintendent, the principal, graded sys- 
tems of schools, state systems, the private school, 
the new education, and the educational policy 
of the community are dealt with from the point 
of view of the school administrator. An appen- 
dix of more than fifty pages contains reprints 
of the blank forms necessary in the administra- 
tion of city schools. As a guide to the novice, 
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the work will undoubtedly prove useful; but its 
greatest value is in an entirely different direc- 
tion ; as a study in social control, it is a master- 
piece. How boards of education are managed, 
how public sentiment can be created and 
brought to bear on them, when _ the 
superintendent should be bold and when 
not too bold,—these are the topics dealt 
with by Mr. Chancellor in a manner 
that might almost be described as fascinat- 
ing. Part of the interest in these discussions 
is due to the large number of specific cases 
which the author cites. Another source of 
strength, though of inferior importance, is 
found in his acquaintance with modern eco- 
nomics, sociology, and pedagogy. The book is 
equally free from the patriotic gloss of the pro- 
fessional politician and the hysterics of the pro- 
fessional reformer; it recognizes frankly the 
weak spots in our city systems and the difficul- 
ties that confront the superintendent. Any one 
interested in knowing the schools as part of the 
social machinery of the country will find the 
work profitable. 

Inspector William H. Winch of the English 
elementary schools endeavors to apply an exact 
standard of measurement to the intellectual 
results accomplished in the schools of different 
countries. ‘ Notes on German Schools’ is the 
title of his first work in this direction. The 
volume, in the main, contains accurate and 
detailed descriptions of lessons observed by the 
author in a four months’ tour of inspection in 
Germany. In the case of each lesson described, 
all the obtaining conditions (such as age of 
pupil, grade, number in class, preparation, and 
time devoted to that particular branch) are 
stated. The subjects covered in separate chap- 
ters are arithmetic, the language arts, history, 
geography, modern languages, elementary 
science, drawing, physical exercises, and sing- 
ing. The resulting volume lacks the charm and 
picturesque features of some American books on 
the same subject, but is a more useful and solid 
contribution for serious students. 

Critics who complain that in America philos- 
ophy is simply an academic luxury remote 
from the real interests of life should read 
Thomas Davidson’s posthumous volume, ‘ The 
Education of the Wage-Earners,’ which con- 
tains the record of a unique experiment among 
the Russian Jews of New York City. As the 
result of a challenge at the close of a lecture, 
Professor Davidson organized a class composed 
almost exclusively of wage-earners from the 
tenement houses. With them, he successively 
studied the history of civilization, modern lit- 
erature, and the history of philosophy. In 
spite of broken English, poor facilities for 
study, and the exhaustion from excessive physi- 





cal labor, these students threw themselves into, 
the courses with surprising intellectual vigor 
and enthusiasm, which has been continued, 
through a series of years, even after the death 
of the founder. This result is a striking con- 
firmation of one of the founder’s theories, viz., 
that the true students of the age are not found 
in universities, largely supported by the idle 
sons of the rich, but in the factories and work- 
shops. The volume, which is edited by Mr. 
Charles M. Bakewell, contains a brief biography 
and characterization of Professor Davidson by 
the editor; two of the original lectures of the 
course; the history of the movement, written 
by Professor Davidson, together with his letters 
to the class showing the underlying spirit of the 
movement. 

A new volume of addresses or lay sermons 
by Dean Briggs of Harvard follows the lines of 
his previous book, ‘ School, College, and Char- 
acter,’ in its attitude toward fundamental col- 
lege problems. Its contents, however, are more 
miscellaneous in character, containing as it 
does the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem for 
1903 and the address to the school children of 
Concord on the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Emerson, as well as the addresses on 
college topics. Dean Briggs does not retract 
his scepticism concerning modern methods in 
higher education, so well phrased in the title 
of one of his previous addresses, ‘Old Fash- 
ioned Doubts concerning New Fashioned Edu- 
cation.’ He preaches the gospel of routine, 
of complete mastery of the automatic side of 
living, as a prime requisite in education. His 
most inspiring chapters are those treating the 
moral and social side of modern college life, 
where his wide experience lend weight and 
insight to his words. He is also unusually for- 
tunate in his illustrative stories. Admiration 
of the author’s style should not blind the reader 
to his essentially one-sided presentation of an 
intricate subject. With a sure hand, the. weak- 
nesses arising from the elasticity and individu- 
alism of the newer methods in higher education 
are laid bare, but nothing is said of the initia- 
tion into scientific method, the intellectual 
maturity and philosophic spirit which these 
same methods have secured to the abler and 
more serious-minded students. 

Twenty-three of the recent utterances of 
President William R. Harper have been gath- 
ered into a volume called ‘ The Trend in Higher 
Education.’ The majority of the chapters, 
including all those of importance, discuss either 
college and university questions or religious and 
theological education. The articles, with the 
exception of some brief occasional addresses, 
are vital and frank almost to the point 
of bluntness,—there is no tendency to 
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call a spade an agricultural implement. 
At the same time, the treatment is fair, 
and no attempt is made to criticize a 
particular institution by insinuation. Dr. 
Harper takes a vigorous and business-like 
attitude, modern but not radical, and his gen- 
eral conclusions are likely to be more widely 
accepted by the university men of the country 
than those of any other writer in recent years. 
The strongest chapters are ‘ Waste in Higher 
Education,’ which should be sent to every board 
of regents or trustees in the country, ‘How 
Shall the Theological Curriculum be Modified,’ 
and ‘ The Situation in the Small College.’ The 
first chapter, ‘ Democracy and Education,’ does 
not afford President Harper’s preéminently 
objective mind as good an opportunity to dis- 
play itself to advantage as many of the later 
themes. Some of the minor topics treated are 
teachers, salaries, endowment of college 
athletics, Latin versus science, coeducation, the 
three years’ course, and luxury among college 
students. 

Both President King of Oberlin, in his 
volume entitled ‘ Personal and Ideal Elements 
in Education,’ and Dr. George A. Hubbell, in 
his book called ‘Up through Childhood,’ 
endeavor to apply the results of modern 
psychology to moral and religious education. 
President King writes for the scholar a con- 
servative interpretation of the results gained by 
men like Coe, Starbuck, and Leuba in their 
researches concerning the psychology of con- 
version and allied themes. If the basis of his 
careful and well-wrought argument is some- 
times wider than the application to concrete 
problems, this apparent "Senepeney is to be 
accounted for by the form of the chapters, which 
were first delivered as papers before religious 
conventions, where striking and concrete con- 
clusions are urgently demanded. The volume 
contains President King’s inaugural address, 
another plea for the retention of the old-time 
college course. Dr. Hubbell writes in a popu- 
lar style for a much wider audience. His book 
reads like a number of bright Y. M. C. A. talks 
strung together with some appearance of system. 
It abounds in excellent stories and familiar 
verse, and contains much eloquence. No better 
book on religious pedagogy for the average Sun- 
day school teacher has been written. It is 
readable, fearless in its discussion of present 
conditions, and embodies many of the typical 
ideas of the last decade. 

Child study is rapidly emerging from the 
monographic period to a stage characterized by 
general summaries and interpretations. The 
latest venture in the latter direction is a vol- 
ume written by Miss Amy Eliza Tanner, for- 
merly of the University of Chicago, and 





entitled ‘The Child, his Thinking, Feeling, 
and Doing.’ The book is designed for the 
teacher and the mother. The author avoids 
technical terms and speculative discussions; 
facts in great abundance have been supplied, 
together with bibliographies sufficiently com- 
plete to confuse the average mother or teacher 
who is not also a trained student. Inasmuch 
as the majority of readers ignore bibliographies, 
however, no great amount of damage will result. 
The arrangement of chapters lacks any psycho- 
logical or logical basis. For normal or college 
students who should have some groundwork in 
general psychology before studying child psy- 
chology, Miss Tanner’s book is inferior to that 
of Dr. Kirkpatrick; for general readers it will 
prove more serviceable. 
Henry Davipson SHELDON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Barely a decade has passed since 
estimate of the death of Coventry Patmore, 
Patmore. and already his work lies more in 
shadow than that of any other well-known poet 
of his generation. Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing of 
Patmore in the series of ‘Literary Lives’ (Scerib- 
ner), prophesies that the shadow will soon pass 
and that Patmore’s reputation will grow steadily 
in the future until it reaches a position as secure, 
if not as eminent, as that now held by Tennyson, 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold. Mr. Gosse’s biog- 
raphy is highly interesting; explaining much that 
is mysterious in Patmore’s poetry through the 
strange personality of the poet, the biographer 
adds something of distinct value to the critical 
estimate. But his conclusions are at least open 
to debate. As Mr. Gosse himself says, Patmore 
was the type of the moral and intellectual aristo- 
erat; he arrogated to himself an independence of 
thought and action not in harmony with modern 
theories of social welfare. Moreover, his ideals, 
both personal and literary, were above his powers 
of realization. The result of all this seems, to 
an outsider unbiassed by personal admiration for 
Patmore, consistent with the facts as they are. 
Patmore is dead, and with him died the inspira- 
tion of his presence, the impulse of his strong 
and aggressive individuality, and the charm of 
his poetry. Patmore’s poetry was Patmore trans- 
lated into verse, mystically simple, inconsistent, 
incomplete. Even ‘The in the House’ is 
fragmentary, and great reputations are not built 
on fragments. If he is to be remembered it will 
be as the friend of great men, the early idol of the 
Preraphaelites. He started a abreast of 
his times, but he did not care to forge ahead 
with the rest, and was only angered when others 
insisted that the goal had not been reached. Still, 
it is something to have been considered an enemy 
worth fighting, and the reeords show a famous 
quarrel for ost every famous friendship. It 
is almost impossible to consider Patmore’s poetry 


Mr. Gosse’s 
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apart from Patmore. ‘The Azalea’ is perfect, so 
are other little things and small parts of some 
of the bigger things; then all is said. 


An efficient A text-book has a possibility to 
text in make or mar the student’s interest 
Psychology. in a particular section of the intel- 
lectual domain second only to that of the teacher. 
And the requirements demanded of teacher and 
text alike are many, complex, and strenuous. 
Tact, insight, judgment, taste, and a nice feeling 
for compromise amid the emphasis of the essen- 
tials, are all to be exercised without dogmatism, 
without sacrifice of a helpful effort on the part of 
the learner or of enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher. The new-born change in the interpreta- 
tion of subject-matter and of the spirit of the 
teacher has humanized and naturalized the text- 
book. No discipline has profited by, and in turn 
inspired, this consummation more than that of 
psychology; and since James any one who issues 
a dull or unreadable book on psychology does so 
at his peril. Besides readability, such a text 
should inspire effort and lead to effective absorp- 
tion of new ideas. In this aspect its success de- 
pends upon system, point of view, and the sus- 
tained capacity of the author. In all these re- 
spects, and everywhere with distinctive success, 
the volume recently issued by Professor J. R. 
Angell passes a critical examination. The text 
is readable, the doctrine sound, the teaching effect- 
ive. It achieves these merits by judicious se- 
lections and omissions, by emphasis of the im- 
portant and a sufficient indication of the details 
to make a life-like picture. The points of great- 
est emphasis are the importance of the functional, 
active, effective processes in the world of mind, 
the instructive sidelights that are obtainad when 
we study such functions as a growth and note 
how such processes came to be, and how differ- 
ently they are distributed in the varieties of 
mental experience. The strength of the book is 
in the aa of the higher and more com- 
plex forms of the mental product, those in which 
perception, memory, attention, and the formation 
of concepts play the major part. The introduc- 
tory accounts of the source of the material upon 
which the mind works, and of its relations with a 
nervous system, while adequate, are for many pur- 
poses too condensed, and too summary to balance 
weil with the more adequate and congenial treat- 
ment of what comes later. Yet in all, and for 
the purposes of the general introductory course 
in our college psychology, the book has distinctly 
greater adaptiveness and promise of efficiency, 
with fewer shortcomings, than almost any other 
book that has recently been put forth to meet the 
needs of those young minds about to be ac- 
quainted with the natural history of the mental 
life. (Holt.) 


An old-time 
courtship. — 


To those at all familiar with the 
Philadelphia Library (the sub- 
scription library founded by 
Franklin and a few of his friends), which includes 
also the famous Loganian Library, the diary of 
‘Hannah Logan’s Courtship’ (Ferris & Leach) is 
a document of very real and living interest; for 
it is chiefly by reason of James Logan’s valuable 





collection of books, now available for general 
consultation, that the name of Hannah’s father 
is to-day held in honored remembrance, while it 
is not twenty years since this library (with the 
Philadelphia Library as a whole) was under the 
eare of its donor’s great-great-grandson, the late 
Lloyd P. Smith. It was the latter’s 

father, John Smith, who wooed and won the 
beautiful, virtuous, and accomplished Hannah 
Logan; and the fortunate lover’s diary, still pre- 
served to the extent of uarters of its 
original bulk by the late librarian’s sister, is now 
drawn upon by Mr. Albert Cook Myers, the editor 
of ‘Sally Wister’s Journal,’ for a quaint and 
pleasing account of this old-time courtship. Intro- 
duction, footnotes, appendix, views, portraits, 
and facsimiles, all attest the antiquarian zeal 
Mr. Myers has brought to the execution of his 
task; and the result is a volume exceeding] 
attractive to students of our colonial history, an 
not unattractive to the general reader. The prom- 
inence of the characters concerned — James Logan 
being at one time acting governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and John Smith Assemblyman of the 
same province and afterward King’s Councillor 
of New Jersey — adds to the historic interest of 
the diary. As a specimen of the diarist’s style, 
this brief notice shall close with his record of the 
ceremory that made Hannah his wife. 
‘The meeting was pretty full,’ writes John Smith 
under date of 10th mo. 7th, 1748 (he and Han- 
nah were of course good orthodox Quakers), ‘and 
a solid good time. I felt in it a degree of the heart- 
tendring Love of God, which was a strength & 
Comfort. Sarah Morris & M. Lightfoot preach’d, 
& J. Benezitt pray’d; then we solemnized our 
marriage in an awful and Intelligble manner. 
Had our friends’ Company, & the Entertainment 
for them was very agreeable.’ 


The field of modern Irish histo 
in century, has long been permitted to lie fal. 
"low; only here and there, and par- 
ticularly where it directly touches the 
field, has much genuine work been done. 
Recently, however, Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, an 
enthusiastic student of the Irish past, has begun a 
systematic study of the history of the whole 
island, and, especially on the social and topograph- 
ical side. In his earlier ‘Studies’ he gives us a pic- 
ture of Ireland in the eighteenth century; in his 
later work, ‘Illustrations of Irish History’ (Long- 
mans), he takes us back to the seventeenth. The 
book is in two parts: the first is a collection of 
papers — ‘by-products of historical research’— 
dealing with various subjects, most of which, 
however, concern the early history of Dublin. To 
the historical student these papers have distinct 
value; but the general reader will find them any- 
thing but inspiring. Of far greater importance 
and interest is the second part, which is a collee- 
tion of source materials, descriptions of Ireland 
by officials and travellers who visited or lived in 
the country during the Stuart period. As the 
greater part of these were written by royal offi- 
cials, matters are naturally seen from the Eng- © 
lish point of view; and the narrators find much 
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to censure, especially in popular customs and 
religious observances. Nevertheless, taken together 
they form a picture of Irish society in the six- 
teenth century that is clear and vivid, though 
somewhat exaggerated and unsympathetic. The 
editor’s notes explanatory of Celtic terms and 
obsolete place-names are all the reader can desire. 
Some of the essays in Part I., such as those in 
which the author discusses the woods and the 
counties of Ireland, also give considerable help 
toward a proper understanding of these contem- 
porary accounts. It should be added that a large 
part of this material, particularly certain chap- 
ters of ‘Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary,’ had lain in 
manuscript form till within the last few years, a 
few sections being printed in this work for the 
first time. In publishing a book such as this, Mr. 
Falkiner does the cause of history a service; it is 
only to be regretted that he has found himself 
unable to include a few extracts from writers 
more in sympathy with the Irish people and their 
struggles to maintain their nationality and their 
faith. 


It is well for the title of a book to 
give a fairly accurate idea of its 
contents. When one reads the 
title, ‘How to ‘Know the Starry Heavens,’ he 
must not be blamed if he infers that the work is 
devoted to teaching a knowledge of the constella- 
tions. But this book of Professor Edward Irvi 
is of quite a different nature. Dedicated to ‘Al 
true citizens of the Great Cosmos and to all who 
wish to become such,’ it aims to interest the gen- 
eral reader in astronomical processes, and in 
those results of astronomical research that most 
compel the imagination and are associated with 
the widest — and in some respects the wildest — 
of theorizings. The author’s ‘chariot of imagina- 
tion’ carries the reader through the starry 
realms, leads him to see in an humble rock-frag- 
ment something similar to the entire known uni- 
verse, and in turn to consider the latter as per- 
chanee forming a fragment of some yet grander 
structure. The latest speculations about the 
Nebular Hypothesis are here exploited in con- 
siderable detail, the discussion of the structure of 
matter embracing an admirably clear and suc- 
ecinet account of various forms of radio-activity. 
Line cuts and photo-engravings abound, but are 
searcely more picturesque than the language of 
the author, which is usually interesting and genu- 
inely informing. There are occasional lapses 
which offend the serious reader, when the author 
attempts undue jocoseness, or oversteps the 
boundaries of good taste in references to the 
Bible. His philosophical standpoint may be judged 
by a quotation from page 205: ‘We have come to 
the conclusion that nothing exists apart from 
matter and its energies. Mind, in the form of 
desires and inclinations, exists not only through- 
out the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but 

wise in so-called dead monies. meen mole- 
cules, atoms, and eorpuscles have a of sensa- 
tied and will.’ On the whole, the book may be 
characterized as a fresh, up-to-date, and stimulat- 
ing series of short essays on the worlds that peo- 
ple space. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


The worlds that 
people space. 





‘The Kaiser as He Is’ (Putnam), a 
portrait of translation from the Freneh of M. 
the Keiser. Henri de Noussanne by Mr. Walter 
Littlefield, is the most recent book on the German 
Emperor. The translator has, in general, done 
his work acceptably, though numerous misprints 
and mistakes in capitalization are to be noted, 
and there are many minor errors of statement 
that might well have been corrected in the English 
version. For example, the death of Frederick III. 
is mentioned as happening at San Remo instead 
of Potsdam, and the assassination of President 
McKinley is connected with the inauguration of 
the Buffalo Exposition. The chief objection to 
the book is, however, the prejudice of the author. 
Not only does he start out with the assumption 
that William II. is un malade, but every page con- 
tradicts the translator’s statement that his author 
is ‘polite, gracious and free from malice’ in. his 
presentation of facts and in his conclusions. No 
better evidence of this, or indeed of the whole 
tone of the book, can be offered than a few sen- 
teneces from the final summing up. 

‘William II. will leave Germany unstable, divided, 
poverty-stricken, nerveless and feeble. As soon as he 
shall have disappeared, the fatality of his work of self- 
advertising and noise will be revealed. - One looks 
in vain in his words, examines their humour, their 
substance, their intelligence, their utility, their precision, 
their good sense, and their intent. Only occasionally do 
we find gleams of almost human intelligence amid the 
platitudinous commonplaceness of his incoherent declama- 
tions. This man is always on the surface of everything. 
His brain is a void, and sadder yet, his heart isa 
a. Honour does not blossom there and there pity 

— 

But enough! If the work contains any grains 
of truth they are-hid in an even larger measure of 
chaff, and are as little worth the search as Shake- 
speare regarded the reasons of Gratiano. 


A prejudiced 


Breaking The latest of the instructive vol- 
the Western umes prepared by Mr. Frederick S. 

= Dellenbaugh out of the memoirs 
and anecdotes of our western frontier bears the 
comprehensive title, ‘Breaking the Wilderness: 
The Story of the Conquest of the Far West, from 
the Wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the First 
Descent of the Colorado by Powell, and the Com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railway, with Par- 
ticular Account of the Exploits of Trappers and 
Traders’ (Putnam). It affords curious verification 
of the economic interpretation of history, as 
insisted upon by Marx and Engels, in assigning 
to the beaver and the quest for his valuable pelt 
the first of the motives that led to the exploration 
of the western country to the northward, just as 
the Spanish search for gold led to the entry of 
the white man upon the wilderness to the south. 
Mr. Dellenbaugh’s attitude toward the whites in 
their relations to the Indian — called Amerind 
throughout the work — is all that rightminded- 
ness and honest judgment demand. To have 
cheated and imposed upon the red man, often- 
times in the merest wantonness, to have made 
him drunken for the sake of cheating him the 
more readily, to have denied him ordinary 
humanity, and then to have cast all the odium 
for his acts upon his evil and sav: nature, is 
to Mr. Dellenbaugh one of the -hypocrisies 
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of the Anglo-Saxon, and he does not seruple to 
say so. The greatest interest of the book will 
probably be found to lie in the innumerable and 
fully authenticated tales of trappers and traders 
with which its pages abound; while the illus- 
trations, generally from photographs, are truly 
illustrative. 


The popular interest that has been 
awakened of late years in the furni- 
ture of the past by a number of 
sumptuous volumes upon the subject, is not likely 
to be gratified by the work just issued under the 
title, ‘Studies in Ancient Furniture’ (University 
of Chieago Press), by Miss Caroline L. Ransom; 
for the subtitle, ‘Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans,’ limits the sub- 
ject-matter both as to the kind of furniture dealt 
with and as to the ancient peoples among whom 
the observations recorded have been made. From 
all that’we can learn of the beds and couches of 
the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, they were 
neither beautiful to look at nor comfortable to lie 
upon. Miss Ransom’s book is not intended for 
popular reading. It is a slightly expanded col- 
lege thesis, and a scholarly contribution to the 
archeology of furniture. No phase of the subject 
is overlooked, and the studies include valuable 
chapters upon materials, technique, ornament, 
furnishings, forms, and styles of the beds of the 
different periods, which seem to be exhaustive as 
to the literary and monumental sources of our 
information. The results are presented in a man- 
ner which, though not entertaining to the general 
reader, will prove highly instructive to the stu- 
dent of archeology. The book is amply illus- 
trated, and well provided with marginal titles, 
tables, notes, a discussion of the plates, indexes, 
and other supplementary aids to the student in 
pursuit of knowledge regarding ancient dormitory 
furniture. 


Furniture of 
the ancients. 


The beginnings ‘The Conquest of the Southwest, 
of expansion the Story of a Great Spoliation’ 
by spoliation. (Appleton) is Mr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s contribution to the ‘Expansion.of the 
Republic’ series; and an interesting book he has 
made of it. It deals with the status of the mag- 
nificent sweep of territory comprised in the 
Southwestern States and Territories, and in Cali- 
fornia, before the secession of Texas, with the 
settiement by Americans of that territory, their 
conflicts with the Mexican authorities, their war 
of independence, with annexation, and with the 
war with Mexico and the subsequent Gadsden 
Purchase. It is written simply and effectively, 
and with less elaboration of detail than previous 
works from the same hand. The restraint shown 
in describing the victories of the Americans over 
the Mexicans, for example, adds greatly to the 
effectiveness of the volume; and Mr. Brady’s atti- 
tude toward the ethical questions involved in the 
conquest is well indicated by the use of the word 
‘spoliation’ in his sub-title. A word might have 
been said about the evil precedent then estab- 
lished for policies still at work in the Philip- 
pines; but no doubt is left in the mind of the 
reader that the American nation was guilty of 





a crime against Mexico, made worse rather than 
better by the fact that its chief perpetrators 
seemed to be unaware of their guilt. 


Mr. Frederic Villiers, journalist and 
Japanese at artist, has reprinted in an octavo 
Port Arthur. volume his letters to one of the 
London newspapers, under the title, ‘Port Arthur: 
Three Months with the Besiegers; A Diurnal of 
Oceurents’ (Longmans). The book contains thir- 
ty-five illustrations, about equally divided 
between the author’s sketches on the spot and 
instantaneous photographs, with a map for the 
better understanding of the narrative. The text 
is brightly written, in a vein altogether cheerful, 
in spite of serious discomforts borne with diffi- 
culty. Mr. Villiers has nothing but praise for 
Japan, its generals and soldiery, its inventiveness, 
resourcefulness, and politeness; and Americans, 
as deeply in sympathy with Japan as the British, 
will not find the praise fulsome or misplaced. 
Some share of the story is given up to other 
correspondents, by way of affording a background 
for the accounts of excursions and alarums which 
make up its bulk, and the result is an intimate 
little picture of the life of newspaper men at 
the front. The volume will add, though not 
greatly, to our knowledge of a war that prom- 
ises to mark a new epoch in the world’s history. 


The Hon. John W. Foster has pre- 
pared a compend on ‘Arbitration 
and the Hague Court’ (Houghton), 
in response to a resolution of the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, of which he is president. 
The result is a slender volume, printed in 
large type, in which the facts leading up to the 
establishment of the Hague tribunal are set 
forth in broad lines, and with it all that has been 
accomplished since its institution in the way of 
practical arbitrament. An appendix contains the 
statutes ordained by the Hague Conference of 
1899, the resolutions of the Interparliamentary 
Union at St. Louis, specimen treaties effected 
under the influence of the movement, and several 
other matters: To those unfamiliar with the 
entirely practical aspect assumed by this board 
for the settlement of international differences, 
this erystalization of the spirit of Christianity in 
international law, the book will be a revelation. 
It should have an educational effect of the highest 
value on the attitude of the American people 
toward a principle they have done so much to 
cherish, and should react upon the Senate of the 
nation. 


With the 


Arbitration 
and the 


Hague Court. 


A minor The unsuccessful attempt of Gen- 
episode of eral Anthony Wayne, in 1780, to 
the Revolution. dislodge a band of Loyalists en- 
gaged in cutting fire-wood on the height at Bulls 
Ferry, opposite New York City, was one of the 
minor events of the Revolutionary War. Diverted 
from his true purpose of dislodging the wood- 
cutters from the small block-house in which they 
had taken refuge, Wayne had to content himself 
with collecting the cattle, sheep, and hogs, found 
on the way, with which to feed the army. This 
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aspect of the foray led Major André to write the | 


famous poem on ‘The Cow Chace,’ ending, — 
‘And now I've closed my epic strain; 
I tremble as I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.’ 
An exhaustive essay on the expedition, written 
by the late Clarke H. Winfield, is presented to 
the public (New York: William Abbatt), with of- 
ficial dispatches and some valuable photographic 
reproductions of original material. It deserves a 
place in every collection of Americana, and espe- 
cially those relating to the American Revolution. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


A volume of ‘Dramatic Episodes,’ by Miss 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, is sent us by the Dramatic 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 


been such as to justify the preparation of the 
present work, which contains ten pieces, each in 
a single scene, dealing mostly with the fashions or 
the humors of present-day life. 

The ‘Official Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress,’ held in Boston last October, has 
just been published by the Committee intrusted 
with that function, and makes a volume of three 
hundred and fifty pages. It contains the full pro- 


ceedings of the various sessions, besides lists of | 


members and delegates. It is a work of deep inter- 
est to all having at heart the cause of civilization. 


Professor Albert 8. Cook, as editor of the ‘Yale | 


Studies in English,’ seems to have formed a definite 
plan to produce a new edition of Ben Jonson’s 
plays, in the guise of a series ‘of doctoral disserta- 
tions by his advanced students. ‘The Alchemist’ 
and ‘Bartholomew Fair’ have already been given 


us in this form, and two more volumes are now at | 


hand. Dr. De Winter has edited ‘The Staple of 


News,’ and Dr. Herbert 8S. Mallory ‘The Poetaster’ | 
Each monograph is a volume of | 


for this series. 
nearly three hundred pages, presenting a critical 


text, with the accompaniment of elaborate notes, a | ‘Comparative Geography of the Continents.’ 


The plan thus not- | 


glossary, and an introduction. 
ably inaugurated by Professor Cook may well be 


recommended to other instructors in other universi- | 


ties. It seems to offer a solution of the problem of 


making the doctoral thesis a work of more than | thickness (over five hundred pages), and is pub- 


| lished for the University by the Maemillan Co. 


merely academic interest and usefulness. 
The ‘ Belles-Lettres Series’ of Messrs. D. C. Heath 


& Co., which we described at the time of its incep- | 


tion, is now making substantial progress. Two 
volumes in the dramatic section were published a 
year ago, and to this section there are now added 
volumes of Webster and Browning. The former 
ineludes ‘The White Devil’ and ‘The Duchess of 


the latter gives us ‘A Blot on the 


a Baleony,’ edited by Prof. Arlo Bates. Mr. 
Andrew J. George’s edition of Coleridge (published 
in 1902) has been fitted into the section of the 
series devoted to nineteenth-century poets, Finally, 
for the Old English section, Prof. James W. Bright 
has edited, in two volumes, the Gospels of Matthew 
and John, from the West-Saxon manuscripts. All 
these books have introductions, notes, bibliographies, 
and carefully-collated texts, and give us great con- 
fidence in the ultimate value of this important edu- 
cational series. 


The success of Miss | 
Cooke’s previous volume, ‘Modern Monologues,’ has | 


| Allaben, 


NOTES. 


The very interesting anonymous ‘Confessions of 
a Publisher,’ which have been appearing recently in 


| the Boston ‘Transcript,’ will be published in book 


form this month by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

‘The Etiquette of Correspondence,’ published b 
the A. Wessels Co., and prepared by Miss Helen E. 
Gavit, has just been issued in a second editicn, 
revised and enlarged. 

‘Mechanism,’ by Professor 8. Dunkerley, is a com- 
prehensive text-book on the kinematics of machines, 
prepared for technical colleges, and published by 


| Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago, has just pub- 
lished ‘A List of Cyclopedias and Dictionaries, with 
a List of Directories,’ now contained in that collec- 
tion. The work extends to nearly three hundred 
pages. 

The G. W. Dillingham Co, republish Dr. Craven’s 
‘Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,’ a work of consid- 
erable historical interest, for which the demand has 
recently been renewed by the revival of an old con- 
troversy. 

‘The Drink Problem in Modern Life,’ by Bishop 
Henry C, Potter, and ‘The Personality of God,’ by 


| the Rev. Lyman Abbott, are two additions to the 


‘What Is Worth While’ series of Messrs. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

‘The First Principles of Pianoforte Playing,’ by 
Professor Tobias Matthay, is an extract from the 
author’s ‘The Act of Touch,’ with two extra chap- 
ters, now published in a separate volume for the 
use of schools by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Simultaneously with the publication of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson’s ‘The Princess Passes,’ Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. issue a new uniform edition of the 
earlier book by the same authors, the popular 
‘Lightning Conductor,’ illustrated from photographs 
of the scenes described in the story. 

‘Dodge’s Advanced Geography,’ by Professor 
Richard Elwood Dodge, is published by Messrs. 
Rand, MeNally & Co. It is a work of over three 
hundred pages, not unwieldy in form, and consists 
of two parts, ‘The Principles of Geography’ and 


‘The Historical Development of the Poor Law of 
Connecticut,’ by Dr. Edward Warren Capen, is one 
of the Columbia ‘Studies in History, Economies, 
and Public Law.’ It is a pamphlet of portentous 


Those who are afflicted with the mania of ances- 
tor-hunting will welcome a little book by Mr. Frank 
called ‘Concerning Genealogies,’ and 
published at the Grafton Press. It is a volume of 
practical suggestions, pleasantly worded, and 


| embodies the results of much experience in the 


Malfy,’ edited by Prof. Martin W. Sampson, while | V°T- 


*Seutcheon,’ | 
‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ ‘A Soul’s Tragedy,’ and ‘In | 


Parts 2, 3, and 4 of the Classified Catalogue of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh have for their 
respective subjects Philosophy and Religion, Soci- 
ology and Philology, and Natural Science and Use- 
ful Arts. Each is a fairly thick volume, made valua- 
ble for reference by classification, annotation, and 
an index. ' 

Four volumes recently added to Macmillan’s 
‘Pocket English Classics’ series include abridg- 
ments of the translation of Homer’s Odyssey by 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, and of the [liad by 
Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers; a condensed reprint 
of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ with Tenniel’s drawings; 
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and Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder Book.’ This little series, 
carefully edited, well printed, and inexpensive in 
price, should find a much wider field than the class- 
room for which it is particularly designed. 

Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jr.’s volume on Indiana, in the 
‘American Commonwealths’ series, has been reissued 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in a new and 
enlarged edition, bringing the history down to date. 
The original text has undergone few changes, hav- 
ing borne the charge of criticism without suffering 
any very serious damage. 

‘Early Dutch and English Voyages to Spitzbergen 
in the Seventeenth Century,’ edited by Sir W. Mar- 
tin Conway, is Volume XI. of the second series of 
the publications of the Hakluyt Society. It in- 
eludes the narrations of Gerritsz and Segersz, now 
first translated into English, as well as other lesser 
but pertinent documents. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish a ‘Syllabus of Cos- 
tinental European History from the Fall of Rome 
to 1870,’ prepared by Prof. Oliver Huntington 
Richardson, in collaboration with Messrs. Guy 
Stanton Ford and Edward Lewis Durfee. Seventy- 
eight lectures are outlined, and the alternate leaves 
of the book are left blank for notes, 

The Jewish Publication Society of America have 
issued a small volume of ‘Legends and Tales in 
Prose and Verse,’ compiled by Miss Isabel E. Cohen, 
The sources of this material range all the way from 
Apocrypha and Talmud to the writings of modern 
English and American poets, forming a variety of 
pleasant and instructive reading for the young. 

‘Les Classiques Francais’ is a new series of 
charming little books with the Dent imprint, peb- 
lished in this country by the Messrs. Putnam. The 
first two volumes issued are ‘Contes Choisis’ by 
Balzac, prefaced by M. Bourget, and a volume 
containing Chateaubriand’s ‘ Atala,’ ‘René,’ and ‘ Le 
Dernier Abencérage,’ prefaced by the Vicomte de 
Vogiié. 

Professor A, S. Cook, of Yale, has edited for the 
Oxford University Press ‘The Dream of the Rood,’ 
an Old English Poem attributed to Cynewulf, and 
the little book will be ready shortly. The MS. was 
discovered in 1822 in the Chapter Library of the 
Cathedral of Vercelli, where it still remains. Pro- 
fessor Cook discusses and dismisses the theory of 
Caedmon’s authorship. 

Under the title of ‘The Life and Nature Series’ 
Messrs. A. C. MeClurg & Co. have in preparation an 
attractive library of supplementary school reading, 
selected, edited, and arranged by Mr. Charles 
Welsh. The first two volumes, to be published this 
spring, will include ‘The Bee People’ by Miss Mar- 
garet W. Morley, and ‘Lady Lee and Other Animal 
Stories’ by Hermon Lee Ensign. 

The following books, hitherto published else- 
where, have been added to the list of Messrs. Fox, 
Duffield & Co.: ‘The Case of Russia,’ a composite 
view by Alfred Rambaud, Vladimir Simkovitch, J. 
Novicoff, Peter Roberts, and Isaac Hourwich; 
‘Zionism,’ by Max Nordau; ‘The Little Kingdom 
of Home,’ by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster; and ‘Ten 
Girls from Dickens,’ by Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 

A volume of ‘Specimens of the Elizabethan 
Drama from Lyly to Shirley’ (1580-1642) is about 
to be issued from the Oxford University Press. 
Nearly a hundred typical and representative scenes, 
complete in themselves, have been selected by Mr. 
W. H. Williams, now Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Tasmania. A short appre- - 
wy is prefixed to each section, notes being 
added. 





The Messrs, Scribner are the American importers 
of the new edition (the fifth) of ‘A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method,’ by Ban- 
ister Fletcher. The revision is by Mr. Banister F. 
Fletcher, the son of the author. This handsome 
volume of seven hundred pages and two thousand 
illustrations is a veritable encyclopedia of its sub- 
ject, and presents in compact form an immense 
amount of information. 

To the ‘Oxford Modern French Series’ of texts, 
published by the Oxford Clarendon Press, have just 
been added: ‘Les Normands en Angleterre et en 
France,’ extracted from Thierry, and edited by Mr. 
A. H. Smith; also Jules David’s ‘Le Serment,’ 
edited by Miss Cécile Hugon. Mr. W. R. Jenkins 
sends us texts of ‘L’Abbé Daniel,’ by André Theu- 
riet, edited by Mr. C. Fontaine, and Scribe’s ‘Le 
Verre d’Eau,’ edited by Professor F. G. G. Schmidt. 
From Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. we have Theodor 
Storm’s ‘Geschichten aus der Tonne,’ edited by Pro- 
fessor Frank Vogel, and ‘The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche,’ arranged by Miss H. A. Guerber for 
translation into French. 

In addition to the books that they have issued 
during the past two months, Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons’ spring announcement list includes the follow- 
ing: ‘The Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette 
Drouet,’ by Mr. Henry Wellington Wack; ‘The St. 
Lawrence River: Historical, Legendary, Pictur- 
esque,’ by Mr. George Waldo Browne; ‘Talks in a 
Library with Laurence Hutton,’ recorded by Miss 
Isabel Moore; ‘Chinese Life in Town and Country,’ 
by Mr. E. Bard; a volume on Montaigne, in the 
series of ‘French Classics for English Readers’; St. 
Pierre’s ‘Paul et Virginie,’ in ‘Les Classiques Fran- 
cais’ series; a reprint of ‘Freethinking and Plain 
Speaking,’ in the new edition of Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s essays; two new volumes, covering the 
period from the beginning to 1272, in Mr. C. W. C. 
Oman’s History of England; ‘Mohammed and the 
Rise of Islam,’ by Mr. D. 8. Margoliouth, in the 
‘Heroes of the Nations’ series; a life of John Knox, 
by Dr. Henry Cowan, in the ‘Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion’ series; Mr. Dudley Heath’s monograph on 
Miniatures, in ‘The Connoisseur’s Library’; ‘Love 
Alone Is Lord,’ by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore; ‘The 
Digit of the Moon, and Other Love Stories from the 
East’; and the anonymous novel, ‘Our Best Society.’ 

In addition to the books included in their Spring 
Announcement List, the Macmillan Co. will issue 
the following volumes before or during June: ‘The 
Game: A Transcript from Life,’ Mr. Jack London’s 
new novel; ‘The Toll of the Bush,’ a tale of New 
Zealand life, by Mr. William Satchell; ‘The House 
of Cards,’ by Major John Heigh; ‘Sturmsee,’ by 
the author of ‘Calmire’; ‘China in Law and Com- 
merce,’ by Mr. T. R. Jernigan; ‘Readings in De- 
scriptive and Historical Sociology,’ ‘by Professor 
Franklin H, Giddings; ‘Primitive Traits in Relig- 
ious Revivals: A Study in Mental and Social Evo- 
lution,’ by Professor Frederick Morgan Davenport; 
‘The War of the Classes,’ by Mr. Jack London; 
‘The Freedom of Authority,’ by Professor J. Mac- 
bride Sterrett; ‘Outlines of Christian Apologetics,’ 
by Professor Hermann Schultz, translated by Pro- 
fessor Alfred B. Nichols; ‘The Polariscope in the 
Chemical Laboratory,’ by Professor George W. 
Rolfe; ‘The Educative Process,’ by Mr. W. 
C. Bagley; ‘Fenris, the Wolf: A Tragedy,’ 
by Mr. Perey Mackaye; ‘How to Write: A 
Handbook Based on the English Bible,’ by 
Professor Charles Sears Baldwin; and ‘The 
Metaphysics of Nature,’ by Professor Carveth Read, 
of University College, London. 
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List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 114 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW DICKSON WuHiTs. In 2 vols., 
with photogravure portraits, large S8vo, gilt tops, 
uncut. be ang Co. $7.50 net. 

Tue Live o HE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND Ava. By 
Sir ‘Altred. "Lyall. P.C. In 2 vols., illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt tops. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 0 net. 

ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’s WIFE. By Mary King 
Waddington. Iilus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 324. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 net. 

Tue Navy as I Have Known It, 1849-1899. By Admiral 
Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantie, G.C.B. With photo- 
gravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 472. Cas- 
sell & Co. $5. net. 

HaRM JAN HUIDEKOPER. By Nina Moore Tiffany and 
Francis Tiffany. Illus. in pho avure, etc., large 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 386. Boston: . B. Clarke Co. 

Firty Years or Pustic Services. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 426. Cassell & Co. $5. net. 

Tuomas H. Benton. By Joseph M. Rogers. With por- 
trait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 361. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

My Mamie Rose: The Story of My Regeneration. By 
Owen Kildare. New edition; illus., 12mo, pp. 303. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 


HISTORY. 

What is History? Five Lectures on 
Science of History. By sf 
trans. from the German by 
gilt top, pp. 227. Macmillan oe. 

THe COMING OF PARLIAMENT: 
1660. By L. Cecil Jane. 
Owed of the Nations.’ 
net. 


the Modern 
Pa = Ph.D. ; 
A. Andrews. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 
England from 1350 » 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 406. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 35 


Tue Unirep States: A History of Three Centuries, 
1607-1904. By William Estabrook Chancellor and 
Fletcher Willis Hewes. Part II., Colonial Union, 
1698-1774. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large S8vo, 
= top, uncut, pp. 539. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 

History OF THE UNITED STaTsEs, from $86 to 1905. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and William Macdon- 
ald. Illus., 8vo, pp. 638. Harper & Brothers. $2. 

THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
P. A. Waddia. i2mo, uncut, pp. 131. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1. 

REVIEW or HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 4} To CAN- 


gton. 4to, uncut, pp. 240. 
the Librarian of the University of Toronto. 


Paper. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essays IN PuURITANISM. By Andrew Macphail. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 339. 
$1.50 net. 


8vo, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


IconocLasts: A Book of Dramatists. By James Hune- 
ker. 12mo, gilt oe. uncut, pp. 429. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 n 

Tue PLAN AND ScoPE —y A VircIL Lexicon. With speci- 
men articles. By Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Ph.D. 
Large 8vo, pp. 128. New Haven, Conn.: Published 
by the author. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Caxton THIN Paper CLAssics. New vols.: Homer's 
Odyssey and Shorter Poems, Chapman's transla- 
tion; Homer’s Iliads, Chapman’s translation; Plays 
and Poems of Ben Jonson ; ony ny of Ber- 
venuto Cellini, trans. by Thomas Roscoe; Poems of 
Coleridge, edited by Professor Knight. Each with 
photogravure } ae og 18mo, gilt top. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. leather, $1.25 net. 

Tue SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. Now 

for the first time translated into rhymed English, by 
John Addington Symonds. Second edition; with pho- 
togravure portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 103. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. By William Wordsworth ; 
illus. by Donald Maxwell. — gilt top, uncut, pp. 40. 
* Flowers of Parnassus.’ John Lane. 650 cts. net 

THe Man WITHOUT A Costar By Edward EB. Hale. 
* National’ edition; with new introduction and notes 
by the author. [llus., 18mo, pp. 48. Little, Brown 
& Co. 865 cts. 





BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Opes AND Eugecies. By Clinton Scollard. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 64. tae New York: George W. 
Browning. $1.25 n 


SELENE. By heme 


Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy). 
12mo, = top, 


uncut, pp. 89. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20 ne 


Tue First WARDENS. By William J. Neidig. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 99. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 
Tue NintH Parapise: Life-Verses, New and Old. By 
James H. West. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 212. 

Privately printed. $1. net. 


FICTION. 


CONSTANCE TRESCOT. - S Weir Mitchell. 
884. Century Co. $1. 

Tue Dryrap. By Justin Rusti McCarthy. 
314. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

THE PRINCESS yam A Romance of a Motor-Car. 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 369. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

SHINING Ferry. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
405. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
Tue PiongeR: A Tale of Two States. By Geraldine 
no Illus., 12mo, pp. 392. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


12mo, pp. 
12mo, pp. 


12mo, pp. 


CANDIDATE: A Political Romance. By Joseph A. 

Altsheler. 12mo, pp. 429. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

BroTHers. By Horace A. Vachell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
415. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

BeLcHAMBER. By Howard Overing Sturgis. 
860. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Tue OvutTteTt. By Andy Adams. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Paince or LOVERS A Romance. By Sir William 
Magnay, Bart. lilus., 12mo, pp. 326. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 

THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU. 

Persons Taber, [Iilus., 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

THE VERDICT OF THE 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 307. 

Tue INDIFFERENCE OF JULIET. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 307. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Buiack Motor Car. By Harris Burland. Iillus., 
12mo, pp. 339. G. W. Dillingham Co. > 
Mapcap Cruise. By Oric Bates. pp. 329. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.50. 

Art THOU THE MAN? By Guy Berton. 
pp. 288. Dodd, Mead A Co. $1.50. 

Tue Lopestar. By Sidney R. Kennedy. 
gilt top, pp. 335. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE WAY OF THE NorTH: A Romance of the Days of 
Baranof. By Warren Cheney. 12mo, pp. 320. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1.50. 

THE DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY. 
in color, idm, a om top, uncut, pp. 262. 
Taylor Co. $1.5 

REUBEN 


12mo, pp. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 371. 


By Carolyn Wells and Harry 
12mo, pp. 282. Houghton, 


Gops. By Sarath Kumar Ghosh. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


1 2mo, 


Illus., 12mo, 


Illus., 12mo, 


By Helen Rowland. Illus. 
Baker & 


LARKMEAD : yt Story of Worldlings. By Edward 

woe. Illus., 12mo, pp. 205. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. $1.2) 

A SELr-Mape ase Wire: Her Letters to her Son; 
being the Woman's View of Certain Famous Corre- 
spondence. By Charles Eustace Merriman. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 249. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Tue LIGHTNING ConpuUCTOR: The Strange Adventures of 
a Motor-Car By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition. 12mo, pp. 
344. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 

HE HEART OF THE WORLD: A Story of Christian Social- 
a By Charles M. Sheldon. 12mo, pp. 265. H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

WueEen Love ts Kine. By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 
AN AMERICAN ABELARD AND HELOISE: A Love Story. By 
Mary Ives Todd. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 337. Graf. 

ton Press. $1.50. 

Dotty Winter: The Letters of a Friend which Joseph 
Harald is Permitted to Publish. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 
205. James Pott & Co. $1.25. 

Two or THE Gusts. By 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 217. 

Tue Hovse THaT Jack BuiILt. By 
12mo, pp. 253. Eaton & Mains. 


TRAVEL AND DESORIPTION. 


, THROUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE: Fourteen Thousand Miles 
the Temples and People of the Indian 
illiam Hunter Workman, A., and 

Fanny Bullock Workman. lIllus., 4to, gilt top, pp. 
380. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50 net. 


Corete Prindiville. 
James Pott & Co. $1.25. 

Wesley Johnston. 
75 cts. net. 
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Tus OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN: An Account of a 
Commonplace Tour rot round the World. ay } 4 Fred- 
erick Treves, Bart. Illus. in oeperen. Se » large 
8vo, pp. 419. Cassell & Co. 

THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. >} M. Edith Durham. 
Illus., large Svo, uncut, pp. 331. Longmans, Green 
@ Co. $4. net. 

THRovuGH IstLz AND Empire. By the Vicomte Robert 

trans. by Alexenéer Teixeira de Mat- 


pp. "300. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Venice as Seen and Described by Famous Writers. 
Edited and translated by Esther Singleton.  [Illus., 
-, top, uncut, pp. 872. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


LONDON . ITs Environs: Handbook for Travellers. 
By Karl Baedeker. Fourteenth revised edition. With 
maps and 4 18mo, pp. 525. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.80 net. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH: Impressions of a Music 
Student. By Mabel W. Daniels. 12mo, pp. 286. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


athe 
$1.60 


RELIGION AND ogy een 


THE MINISTER AS PROPHET. a Edward Jef- 
bend =x gilt top, pp. itt. . Crowell & Co. 


INT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: An Aid 

cal Study. By William Rainey Harper. 
Revised and er edition ; 8vo, pp. 292. University 
of Chicago Press. 

THe More Sc ooteunaar "aaciaiutinne Memorial-Day Ser- 
mons. By Rev. John W. Sayers, D.D. With por- 
trait, 12mo, pp. 212. Jennings & Graham. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. By Chas. 
Roads, D.D.; with introduction by Rev. Charles J. 
on. — 16mo, pp. 110. Jennings & Graham. 

D 


Cums GIVIN y Rev. Charles William Harshman, 
8.T.B. 24mo. Pp. Me Jennings & Graham. 25 cts. net. 


POLITICS.--.SCON OMICS. — SOCIOLOGY. 


Tue Far EASTern ‘““sweics: Studies in the Administra- 
oe of Tropical Dependencies. By Alleyne Ireland, 
G.8. 8vs, - a, uncut, pp. 339. Houghton, 

Mittin 6 Co. } 
Trusts ; RATIONS. Edited by bya 

Z. Ripley. Ph.D 8vo pp. 477. Ginn & Co. $1.80 

Tue BuRDEN OF A <MAMENTS: A Plea for RetYendhasent. 
By the Cobden Club. 12mo, pp. 228. London: 

. Fisher Unwin. 
PgRIL IN THE Far East: An Interpreta- 
of the Russo-Japanese War. 
lick, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 191. 


RITISH . By Charles H. Har- 
12mo, uncut, pp. 172. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Procress ror 1905. Edited by Josiah Strong. 
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